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with the Christian Commonwealth 
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T. RHoxopa WiLLrams, E. W. Lewis, Harry 
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included. A Message from the East to the West, 
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The price of the Christian Common- 
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OUR 


It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Morning, 


N.B.—The name of the Minister of the Chapel 
is ia all cases inserted, unless instructions 
are received to the contrary by Thursday 
morning before the date of issue 
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SUNDAY, February 12. 

LONDON. 

Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. A. C. 
HOLDEN. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr, A. ALLEN. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
1] and 7, Rev. J. C. BALLANTYNE. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11, Rev. G. C. CresskY, D.D.; 7, Mr. S. P. 
PENWARDEN. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. Epaar DAPLYN. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
ll and 7, Rev. GEORGE CRITCHLEY, B.A. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 
11, Rev. L. P. Jacks, M.A.; 7, Rev. FRANK 
K. FREESTON, 

Finchley (Church End), Fern Bank Hall, Gravel 
fill, 6.39, Rev. J. A. PEARSON. 

Forest Gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-Jane, 
11, Rev. GORDON CoorEr, B.A.; 7, Rev. 
Join ELLIS. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. BERTRAM LISTER, 
M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6,30, 
Rey. H. Gow, B.A. 

Highgate-hill Unitarian Christian Church, 11 and 
7, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Ilford, High-road, 11 and 7, Rev. W. H. DRUM- 
MOND, B.A. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rev. Dr. TUDOR JONES. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 and 7, 
Rev. F. HANKINSON, 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. C. ROPER, 
B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. Cuynowern 
Pore. 

Deptford, Church and Mission, Church-street, 
6.30. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GORDON COOPER. 

Peckham, Avondale road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
LAWRENCE CLARE. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond - road, 11.15 
and 7, Dr. F. W. G. Foar, D.Litt, M.A. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. J. 
LIONEL TAYLER. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, 
Ertis; 6.30, Mr. H. N. MATTRA. 

University Hall, Gordon-square, 11.15 and 7 
Rev. J. Paar Hopps. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. TARRANT, B.A. 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, Worple-road, 
7, Rev. W. H. Rosr, 

Wood Green Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. 
JOSEPH WILSON. 

Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. L. JENKINS JONES. 


Rev. Joun 


ABERYSTWYTH, New Street Meeting House, 1) 
and 6.30. Supply. 

Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.20, Rev. J. 
McDowELL. 

Bexrast, All Souls’ Church, Elmwood Avenue, 
11.30 and 7, Rey. ELLISON A. Voyszy, M.A. 

Bremineuam, Old Meeting Church, Bristol-street, 
ll and 6.30, Rev. JoserH Woop. 

BIRMINGHAM, Church of the Messiah, Broad- 
street, Rev. J. \VORSLEY Austin, M.A. 

BLACKBURN, King William-street, near Sudell 
Cross, 10,45 and 6,30. 

Brackroor, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rey. J. Horaon SHORT. 

Braorroor, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road South, 11 and 6,30, 


10.45, 


Botton, Halliwell-road Free Church, 
ISLAN 


Scholars’ Service; 6.30, Rev. J. 
JONES, M.A. 

BOURNEMOUTH, Unitarian Church, West Hill-road, 
li and 6.30, Rev. V. D. Davis, B.A. 

BRADFORD, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.30, Rev. H. 
McLacHLan, M.A., B.D.; 6.30, Rev. E, A. 
WINTLE. p 

BRIGHTON, Free Christian Church, New-road, 11 
and 7, Rev. PRIESTLEY PRIME. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, il and 6.30, 
Rev. GEORGE STREET. 

CamBripas, Assembly Hall, Downing - street, 
11.30, Rev. E. W. Lomas, M.A. 

CHATHAM, Unitarian Christian Church, Ham- 
mond-hilJ, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. M.WBITEMAN. 

CHELMSFORD, Unitarian Church, Legg-street. 6.30. 

CHESTER, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, il and 6.30, 
Rev. D. JENKIN Evans, 

CLIFTON, Oakfield-road Church, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
W. C. Hatt, B.A. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-equsre, 
and 6.30, Rev. ©. A. GINEVER. 
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‘| Dusrin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, Rev. E. 


SAvELL Hicks, M.A. 

EvESHAM, Oat-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
W. E. WiLLraus, B.A. 

GATESHEAD, Unity Church, 10.45 and 6,30, Rev. 
R, P. FarLey, B.A. 

Geer Cross, 11 and 6.30, Rev. E. H. PICKERING. 

Gorton, Brookfield Church, 10.45 and 6.30. 

GUILDFORD, Ward-street Church, Nortb-street, 
1] and 6.30, Mr. GEORGE Warp. 

Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11, Rey. 
Rev. 8. Burrows; 6.30. 

Horspam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. MARTEN. 

Leeos, Mill Hill, 10.45, Rev. C. Harcrovz; 6,30, 
Rev. M: R. Scott. 

LEICESTER, Free Christian Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. K. H. Bonn. 

LEICESTER, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, Rey. 
Encar I. Frrer, B.A. 

LIVERPOOL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. C. CRADDOCK. 

LIVERPOOL, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. II. D. ROBERTS. 

LIVERPOOL, Ullet-road, Sefton - park, 11, Rev. 
E. S. Russeir, B.A.;- 6.30, Rev. J. C. 
ODGERS, B.A, 

MAIDSTONE, Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 
and 6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER FFARQUHARSON. 

MORETONHAMPSTEAD, Devon, Cross Chapel, 11 
and 3, Rev. A. LANCASTER, 

New Briauron and Liscarp, Memorial Church, 
Manor-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. E. Parry. 

Newport, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 
High-street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. RUDDLE. 

Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. F. K. 
T'REESTON. 

PortsMOUTH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45. 

PorTsMOUTH, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rev. 
T. Bonn. 

Preston, Unitarian Chapel, Church-street, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. C. TRAVERS. 

SCARBOROUGH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. 
GEORGE KNIGHT. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rev. J. F. Parmirer. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev, C. J. 
STREET, M.A., LL.B. 

SIDMOUTH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. WILLIAM AGAR. 

SOUTHPORT, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. R. NicoL Cross, M.A. 

SOUTHAMPTON, Church of the Saviour, London- 
rori 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. R. ANDREAE, 
M.A. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
"and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Coxsor, B.D. 

Tungripee Wetts, Dudley Institute, Dudley- 
road, Morning Service, 11; Evening Ser- 
vice and Lecture, 6.20, Rev. GEORGE 
BURNETT STALLWORTHY. 

West Kırey, Meeting Room, Grange-road, 
ll and 6.30, Rev. H. W. HAWKES. 
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HAMBURG, 
The Church of the Liberal Faith, Logenhaus, 
Welckerstrasse, 11, Rev. GARDNER PRESTON. 
CAPETOWN. 
Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout-street, 
6.45, Rev. RAMSDEN BALMFORTH, 
VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Unitarian Church, Eagles Hall, 1319, Govern- 
ment-street, Sundays, 7.30 p.m. 


DEATH. 


x 


BARMBY.— On February 5, at Mount Pleasant, 
Sidmouth, Ada Marianze, widow of the Rev. 
Goodwyn Barmby, formerly Minister of 


Westgate Chapel, Wakefield. 


lA r 
Situations 
VACANT AND WANTED. 
a eee 

TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN- 
CIES in their Commercial Department 
fora few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good 
Education ard Manners. No Premium re- 
Term of: lndentures four years.— 
K ynoeh 
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OUSE-PARLOURMAID Wanted on 

February J7, Unitarian preferred.— 
Address by post, Miss l’AGarr, Manor Lodge, 
Frognal-lane, Hampstead, N.W. 


C 


AN any lady recommend a NURSE 
for first baby. £20 to £24, doing own 
vursa ies.—NEeEWw, 37, Fountain-read, Edgcaston. 


Er experienced in housekeeping, 
good needl woman, capable in case of 
illness, desires re-engagement. Good refer- 
enc: s—G. G., Ridge’s Library, Craven-road 
London, W. 


MONTHLY.”— 
Magazine for Unitarian Propaganda. 
Adopted by churches with or witkont local 
page. Issned for last Sanday ip each previons 
month. One copy posi free, 1$d.—ls. 6d. a 
year; 9d. per dozen; 3=. 6d. per 100; extra 
charge le cal page.— Address to EDITOR, “ Dove- 
stone,’ Denton-rosd, Gorten, Manchester. 
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Charitable Appeals, ld. per word. 
Second and further. insertions half price. 
For Appeals occupying large space special 
quotation will be sent on application. 

Calendar Notices, 10/- for entire year, for 
two lines; extra lines, 4d. each. 

Births, Marriages, and Deaths, 
ld. per word. Minimum charge, is. 6d. 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, &c., 
20 words, ls. Each additional 6 words or 
part of G words, 3d. Second and following 

insertions, half-price, 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Tue opening of Parliament by the King 
took place with the usual ceremonial on | 
Monday. One of the most interesting 
features of the proceedings was the taking 


of the Accession Oath by the Sovereign | 


in the new form. This marks the end of a 
prolonged controversy on the side of 
tolerance and charity, which we have 
always favoured. The Declaration to 
which the King subscribed is in the follow- 
ing terms :— 


‘*T, George, do solemnly and sincerely, 


in the presence of God, profess, testify, | 
and declare that I am a faithful Protestant, | 


and that I will, according to the true 
intent of the enactments which secure 
the Protestant succession to the Throne, 
of my realm, uphold and maintain the 
said enactments to the best of my powers | 
according to law.”” 


AFTER the launching of the Thunderer | 
with episcopal blessings and a dove 


emerging from her bows as a symbol of| 
ness made the mecting feel that inflated 


peace, a proceeding which seems to reveal 
an almost comic lack of humour in ship- 
builders or archbishops, we have had a 
week of peace-making and fervent protesta- 
tions of international friendship. On' 


Sunday the King received Dr. Harnack 
and Dr. Spiecker on the occasion of their 
| visit to this country in connection wich 
the inauguration of the British Council 
promoted by the churches for fostering 
friendly relations between England and 
| Germany. The proceedings, which were 
| private and informal, are stated to have 
been marked by great cordiality, 


ze 2 


| On Monday the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury presided over the inaugural meeting 
of the British Council in the smaller 
¡Queen's Hall. He was supported by 
‘distinguished representatives of the 
| churches of every creed and name, who 
have discovered their unity of spirit in 
¡the promotion of peace. Dr. Spiecker, 
President of the German Committee, and 
¡one of the most remarkable leaders of 
¡¡ndustry in Germany, evoked a cordial 


| response when he said that the German 
people had no greater desire than to live 
|in peace with all its neighbours, and 
¡especially with the British nation. The 
chief speaker was Professor Harnack, who 
delivered a carefully prepared oration, a 
¡little academic in form, which was placed 
¡in the hands of the audience in an English 
| translation. The Bishop of dan 
who followed, broke away from the diplo- 
matic reticence of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and with characteristic direct- 


expenditure upon armaments and the con- 
stant shaking of the mailed fist in one 


another’s faces had, after all, something to 
do with the matter in hand, and increased 


the difficulty of honouring fine sentiments 
of international friendship. 


= $ = 


In connection with Professor Harnack’s 
appearance at the Queen’s Hall meeting, 
the welcome extended to him as one of 
the great teachers of the world was cer- 
tainly very remarkable. It sounded almost 
as though he had recanted his historical 
and doctrinal heresies and returned to the 
haven of a safe and moderate orthodoxy. 
Does it mean that a new tolerance for the 
fearless candour of thought, even when it 
touches traditional Christian doctrine, has 
invaded the episcopal mind ? Or is it pos- 
sible that a similar courtesy and goodwill 
might be withheld from an English scholar, 
who wrote in the same vein as Harnack’s 
latest book on the Constitution and Law 
of the Church ? It has long been one of 
the curiosities of the English religious 
mind that it will receive German theology 
with a certain deference and respect, and 
honour it with laborious translations, 
while it refuses even to consider similar 
conclusions when they are presented with 
equal thoroughness and detachment of 
mind by our own scholars, unless they wear 
a prescribed ecclesiastical livery, Perhaps, 
after all, distance and a foreign tongue are 
a useful solvent of prejudice in theology, 
if in nothing else, 


E ee 
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Tue International Arbitration League 
has issued an important Manifesto on 
Working-class Leaders and Compulsory 
Military Training. It has been signed by 
nearly a thousand leading representatives 
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of Lahour. The Manifesto points out that 
the workers in other countries are crying 
out against the evils of Conscription, and 
that the working-classes in this country 
would regard the introduction of any 
system of compulsory training as a 
menace to their liberties. Trade unionists, 
co-operators, and other organised work- 
men, it says, have been untouched by the 
mischievous propaganda of militarism. 
They stand resolutely by tke voluntary 
system as the only one which the workers 
will tolerate. The Government which tried 
to abolish it would have short shrift at 
their hands, and this cannot be made tco 
plain at the present juncture. 


THE debate which has taken place 
recently in the Belgian Chamber on the 
Congo, Budget shows that considerable 
progress has been made in the reform of 
abuses and the introduction of civilised 
methods of government. The special cor- 
respondent of the Times” in Brussels 
states, as the result of much conversation 
with men»of all shades of political and 
religious opinion, including some who 
have but recently returned from the 
Congo itself, that there is every reason to 
believe that, in spite of the innumerable 
difficulties arising from the maladministra- 
tion of the old régime, Belgium is doing her 
best to put into practice the reforms on 
which her own happiness, es well as that 
of the natives, depends. 


Me sk ste 


M. RENKIN read to the Chamber a 
letter written on December 1, 1910, to 
‘the Belgian Minister in the United States 
by Mr. Clark, an American missionary, 
who used to attack the abuses of the 
Leopoldian réyime. As the result of a 
two months” journey of investigation in 
districts where complaints against the 
administration used to be of daily occur- 
rence, Mr. Clark reports that he 
neither saw nor heard a single thing, either 
frem natives or whites, to lead him to 
suppose that.conditions were not altogether 
changed. 

‘“ When we entered isolated villages,”’ 
he says, * we found that the natives no 
longer fled and hid themselves as they 
used to do three years ago. Confidence 
in the white man and in his laws is being 
re-established. We found the natives 
occupied near their houses. New habita- 
tions were being built. Larger and finer 
gardens were being cultivated. Peace 
and confidence now reign where formerly 
there were war ånd trouble! These changes 
are due, without the least doubt, to. the 
better laws imposed upon the people by 
his Majesty, King Albert, and the Belgian 
Parliament. I am equally certain that 
these changes are permanent and that 
the promises of a still more widely*spread 


improvement will be carried out as soon 
as the ‘machinery of the State’ is able 
to undertake its terribly difficult task.’’ 


PS * x 


M. VANDERVELDE was quite justified in 
emphasising the fact that the letter, which 
we haye quoted, affords ample evidence 
of the gross abuses which it was formerly 
the official policy to deny; but the 
friends of Congo Reform, who undertook 
the unwelcome task of agitation not for 
anything they could make out of it but 
simply for the sake of humanity, will þe 
the first to welcome these marked signs of 
improvement and to support the Belgian 
Government with a generous patience in 
their slow and difficult task. 


* * 2 


A native problem, similar to the lynch- 
ing problem in the Southern States of 
America, has broken out in a menacing 
form in South Africa. It is incident to the 
unnatural conditions under which alien 
peoples of: different grades of civilisation 
are forced to live together. It is not easy 
for people with no experience of the risks 
and vicissitudes of Colonial life to under- 
stand the strong passions which are 
aroused by the conflict of colour; and 
we have no desire to judge the matter un- 
fairly. At the same time the white race 
must remember that the application to the 
natives of harsher methods or severer 
punishment than they would tolerate for 
themselves, is in itself a kind of moral 
degradation, and must in the end destroy 
many of the finer instincts of humanity. 
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* 
Tur only just remedy is not to keep the 
native in his place, but to train him for the 
demands and obligations of the higher 
type of civilisation which we have brought 
to his doors, and by which we insist on 
judging him. This means education on a 
well-conceived plan, and religion of a 
deep and permeating kind. If we invade 
and colonise the territories of the coloured 
races we cannot renounce this elementary 
obligation of making them capable of 
living the new kind of life which we 
force upon them. Civilisation on a com- 
mercial basis, without missionary en- 
thusiasm for the nobler qualities of 
character and the higher aims of life, always 
works its own destruction. : 


THE recent correspondence in The Times 
on the merits of the Revised Version ha 
drawn several eminent writers into the 
fray. The arguments on the technical 
rules of translation and the equivalent 
in English of the Greek aorist will attract 
only a limited number of readers; but 
behind these matters of scholarship there 
lies a more human and popular interest, 


Dr. Llewellyn Davies is concerned chiefly 
for the thoughtful and intelligent study 
of the Bible, for which accuracy must be 
the first Jaw, while Canon Beeching and 
Dr. Welldon lay stress upon the power 
of traditional associations and the rhythm 
and harmony of words. There is much to 
be said on both sides of the argument, 
but those who say ‘‘ the old is better,’ 
do not always remember that they would 
be likely to find something raw and for- 
bidding in any fresh translation, however 
noble and beautiful it might be, of words 
which in a spiritual sense have become 
bone of their bone and flesh of their 
flesh. 
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One of the most interesting letters on 
the subject was contributed last Tuesday 
by Dr. J. H. Moulton. He contends 
that to be true to its own history, the 
English Bible of the twentieth century 
should be in the purest and most idio- 
matic English of the present day. ‘* Tyn- 
dale,”” he says, ** used the language of his 
time, and, neither archaisms nor literary 
conventions were allowed to interfere 
with his great ambition that “a boy that 
driveth the plough °’ might “know the 
Scripture.’’ King James's translators 
were true to the ideal, and owe their 
undying glory to this very fact. They 
were only too successful; for after three 
centuries their language has become a 
fetish, and it has been laid down as an 
axiom that we must honour a great classic 
by deliberately abandoning the principle 
which accounts for its success. And 
meanwhile the momentous discoveries 
of the last generation have shown us that 
the original New Testament itself was 
beyond everything a book of the people, 
written in the dialect in which the simplest 
folk in Syria and Egypt, in Asia Minor 
and in Rome, could understand its message 
perfectly.” 
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Dr. MovLtox does not favour Canon 
Beeching’s suggestion that a fresh revision 
should be attempted at present. He thinks 
that another gencration must elapse before 
we shall be ready for such a task,on account 
of the flood of new light which recent 
discoveries have thrown upon the original 
text, “ Let us have,” he pleads, ‘‘ when 
the time comes, a new version in the purest 
and most dignified English of our own 
day, with its style guarded by some 
spiritual son of John Bunyan, Launcelot 
Andrewes, Miles Coverdale, and William 
Tyndale, so that it be truly “under- 
standed of the people’—which the 
Authorised Version is no longer to any 
really adequateextent. Butifwe jealously 
provide that the English Bible shall be 
English, let us also provide that it shall 
really be the Bible.” 
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DEDICATED. 
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“In art you have to give everything—body 
and soul.”’—J. F. Millet. 


O Gop, to Thee we yield 

Not wealth of garnered field, 

Not place of pride and power, 

Nor glitter of an hour: 

They have for Thee no worth, 
hese vanishings of earth. 


To Thee and not the mart 
Our best of brain and heart ! 
Let them who set their store 
On bolt and bar and door 
Enjoy their little day ! 

We will not take their pay! 


What matter if we lose 

The riches others choose ! 

We do not grudge the cost 

Of the gift of the Holy Ghost ! 

Our body and our soul 

Shall make this maimed world whole. 


HarroLD JOHNSON. 


THE LOOM OF THE WORLDS. 
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I DREAMED a dream; and lo, I saw in 
a vision the Heaven of Heavens unveiled. 
And there appeared, as it were, a great 
loom. And seated thereat were the angels 
of Gop weaving the tapestry of the worlds. 
The design thereof was of the spaces of 
the stars with the Moon as a great pearl 
and the Sun as an unbearable splendour. 
The Earth also appeared therein, exceed- 
ingly lovely for greenness. And the Sea 
shone like a blue shield. And as my eyes 
did grow accustomed to the precious work, 
I saw mountains and streams of water, 
trees and strange beasts, flowers and such- 
like miracles beyond all telling wonderful. 
And, behold, suddenly, as I looked, the 
fabric of the worlds drew breath and 
moved as a living thing ; and I fell down 
on my face with amazement and adoration. 
And I heard a voice cry out from themystery 
of darkness above the loom, saying “ Thus 
have I made the heaven and the earth and 
all the host of them, and behold it is very 
good.” And again I looked forth and I 
saw that the angels of God were the chil- 
dren of men; and the woven stuff our 
own familiar world. And I knew that I 
was broad awake and nowise in a dream. 
And there echoed in my heart all that day 
the work-song of the Weavers: Holy! 
Holy! Holy! Lord Gop of Sabaoth. 
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LIFE, RELIGION & AFFAIRS. 


PROFESSOR HARNACK ON 
INTERNATIONAL PEACE, 


THE following is the most significant 
passage in the speech delivered by Pro- 
fessor Harnack last Monday in London, 
on the occasion of the inauguration of 
the British Council of the Associated 
Councils of Churches in the British and 
German Empires for fostering friendly 
relations between the two peoples :— 

We must acknowledge one another as 
brothers. It was a significant advance 
in the evolution of the European man when 
the Stoic philosophy recognised and taught 
the brotherhood of all men. But it was a 
far greater advance when Jesus Christ pro- 
claimed that we are all children of one 
Father, and therefore should love one 
another as brothers. There is the hegin- 
ning of the great movement to bring 
together a divided humanity as a union 
of brothers comprehensive as human life, 
and deep as human need. It is sadly 
evident that this ideal has not been fully 
applied in human affairs, although 2,000 
years have already been given to the work, 
but nevertheless the ideal is there; it 
abides in cur midst, and we feel its com- 
pelling force. and its benediction. 
Honoured gentlemen ¿nd brothers! We 
dare not cast forth this ideal from the 
realm of politics ; we are bound to recog- 
nise its validity even there. We ought 
not to act as if our Christianity bound us 
only in the home and in the Church, whilst 
elsewhere its authority failed; as if the 
sword of the barbarian maintained a 
lawful place among us! Every man, 
and every people, has precious possessions 
which must be defended, and for which 
life itself must be laid down ; but only the 
smallest fraction of the wars carried on 
upon earth have concerned these hal- 
lowed possessions. Strike out the wars 
which have been undertaken from motives 
of covetousness and envy, ambition and 
pride, and we shall see how much occasion 
and material of war and bloodshed would 
still be left! If the conviction that we 
are brothers has indeed permeated the 
peoples, and they labour in fraternal 
rivalry, we may be content to wait and see 
whether the natural and calm course of 
things will really affect any people in such 
an evil way that it is compelled to draw 
the sword. I willtell ycu what would really 
happen—the case of a people sinking 
into the depths will only occur when the 
people no longer works, and when it no 
longer works it will be no longer able to 
draw the sword! If this people has not 
co-operated by enlisting all its forces in the 
upbuilding of its own and the common 
civilisation, it will gradually effect its 
own obliteration as an independent entity 
from the society of the nations. Nostroke 
of the sword will be necessary, no drop 
of blood will be shed ! But who among us 
would desire such a fate for any one of the 
European peoples ? Rather we would lock 
on them as brothers alongside ourselves, 
rejoice in their special endowments and 


Heaven and Earth are full of Thy Glory : service, and even amid the stress and 


Glory be to Thee, O Lord Most High. 


competition of the world still regard them ' 
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as brothers. I will add: the more we 
labour in this spirit, the greater will be the 
value not only of the product of our labour, 
but of ourselves; and it will continually 
become more impossible to destroy such 
values. 

Among all these brothers, none in 
Europe stands nearer to us than the 
English people. We are bound to the 
English by blood relationship, by a national 
culture essentially the same amidst all 
differences, and for centuries past by a 
vast interchange of thoughts and re- 
sources. Joy has been shaken forth as 
from a horn of plenty, joy in the aid which 
we have rendered to one another. When 
Christianity and civilisation were still iu 
their beginnings among yourselves, you 
sent to us the Irish-Scottish missionaries 
and Boniface; your Shakspeare has 
become our Shakespeare, and one of the 
deepest sources of our mental enrichment ; 
your philosophy of the seventeenth century, 
your Newton and your Darwin have helped 
to found our philosophy and our natural 
science; your political institutions and 
your political philosophy have educated us 
politically ; and last, not least, your 
literature, flowing from clear, abundant 
springs, has been essentially part of our 
intellectual nourishment for more than 
200 years, enriching and gladdening—in fact 
no less important to us than our own. 

I need not present the other side of the 
account by speaking of what we have con- 
tributed to you since the days of the 
Reformation: you yourselves are fully 
acquainted with it. Who can calculate 
what we owe to one another? Rather 
will I add my acknowledgment of our 
debt as Evangelical Christians and thco- 
logians to your land—the land of Milton 
and the Puritans, the land of Wesley, 
Carlyle, Kingsley and Ruskin, the land 
that has given us in our own day such 
theologians at Lightfoot, Westcott, Hort. 
Each of these names means as much to 
us as to you; truly, we are firmly bound 
to one another. All that separates us is 
changing and perishable ; but the elements 
that bind us together are pure and eternal ; 
we are linked by brotherhood, by the 
possession of a common ancestry and 
common heroes and leaders. We are 
linked by a common joy in the good, the 
true and the beautiful in its Teutonic form. 
The same man who wrote the words 
“ The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, 
peace,’ added the emancipating word, 
** Against such there is no law.’ He was 
thinking primarily of the Mosaic Law; 
nevertheless, we have him not against us, 
but for us, when we think also of so-called 
political laws of nature. All these laws 
apply only so long as the people have not 
risen above mere physical nature. So 
soon as they have done this, they stand no 
longer helpless under the iron rule of politi- 
cal laws, but make laws for themselves. 
They find that infinite space is available, 
and there is the noblest freedom for de- 
velopment. And thus we look forward 
to. a time in which the ** natural law ’’ 
with its alleged necessity of war shall be 
left behind. That time is still far distant, 
but the road by which we have to travel 
towards it is marked out for us by the 
Biblical word: ‘‘If we live by. the 
Spirit, by the Spirit let us also walk. Let 
us not be vain-glorious, provoking one 
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another, envying one another.’’ We can- 


not immediately attain our goal, but the 
distant goal should inspire us and teach us 
the next steps. And the first of all steps 
is this, no longer to tolerate ill-will among 
us, and to stop the mouths of provocateurs. 
On the marble walls of your house and of 
ours let no spider hang her dirty web of 
envy, and let no knave be permitted to 
disturb by provocative words the rivalry 
of worthy labour. To suppress these 
mischiefs will be the most important 
service of your Committee and of our Com- 
mittee in our own land. Nevertheless, 
we shall also have a positive work to do— 
to promote a continuously more active 
interchange of our mental treasures, so 
that, as the years pass, we may know one 
another better, the brotherly sentiment 
between us may become warmer, and the 
capital of our common joy may for ever 
increase. “The fruit of the Spirit is 
love, joy, peace ’’—be that our password ! 


> 


THE VOICE OF THE MAJORITY. 


READERS of Dickens’ ‘‘ Hard Times,’’ 
who ridicule Mr. Bounderby, probably do 
not consider that we are not altogether 
innocent of his delusion that humanity 
can be tabulated and statistically treated 
in a manner that is at once conclusive— 
conclusive, at any rate, if the result happens 
to coincide with our own preconceptions ! 
A general election such as we have passed 
through recently brings the fact home very 
forcibly. By the ardent politician his 
countrymen are, for the time, divided into 
two classes, the voter and the non-voter, 
and subsequently these are marked off 
into two sub-divisions, which are quite 
as sharply distinguished as the sheep 
and goats in the mind of any theo- 
logian, the majority or the minority, the 
Blues or the Buffs. Yet it needs very 
little consideration to suggest what various 
values the individual votes that contribute 
to one or other of the two categories 
must have. Who could properly assess 
the various worth of the opinions of the 
myriads whose preferences decide the 
policy of our nation? At the polling 
booth there is absolute equality, the cross 
on a ballot paper made by a professor of 
political economy exerts no more influence 
than that of a man whose opinions are 
ready made by a halfpenny paper, a flaring 
poster, or a companion more fluent but 
equally ignorant. ‘‘ Party,’’ said Ibsen, 
with more truth than beauty of expression, 
‘“is like a sausage machine, it grinds all 
the heads together in one mash,’’ and, 
without being anti-democratic we can 
well reflect at times of great political 
excitement that a majority of itself, 
with all our progress, is not yet a conclu- 
sive argument for any cause. 

We do not desire to preach a political 
sermon, but rather to draw an analogy 
on the lines indicated above between 
political and religious interests. The 
annual statistics of the Nonconformist 
churches have appeared, and, of course, 
16 18 shown that the churches of liberal 
traditions are not competing in point of 

-numbers with the others. It is still, 


moreover, a pleasant pastime for ortho- | 


dox commentators to draw from these 
statistics deductions favourable to their 
own position, one of which usually is 
that there is striking evidence in the 
figures under consideration of the wide- 
spread adherence of the mass of the people 
to what is variously known as ** the old 
faith,” ‘‘ the simple gospel,’’ and ‘‘ evan- 
gelical truth,’’ it being assumed that all 
the members of the churches, considered 
as subscribing thereto, are intelligent 
and convinced defenders of the theology 
thus indicated. In brief, it is taken for 
granted that the votes tacitly given for 
orthodox beliefs by joining an orthodox 
church, are as worthy and valuable as 
those given for liberal Christianity by 
those joining one of its communities. 
Without being unduly ostentatious of 
our own ınerits, is this comparison fair ? 
Of course, in the first place, the com- 
mentator frequently falls into strange 
sophistry. In the few localities, for 
instance, where the heterodox church is 
much better supported than the orthodox, 
it is alleged that the masses are averse 
to the truth, and where the reverse is the 
case the masses signify their fidelity to the 
evangelical faith! It would be better if 
we recognised the fact that numbers are 
a poor assessment of value, and that 
simple figures of themselves are quite 
inadequate to explain anything. Lord 
Morley gave us a word of warning some 
forty years ago in.his admirable work on 
“* Compromise.” ‘‘The man of the 
world,’’ says he ** despises Catholics for 
taking their religious opinions on trust 
and being the slaves of tradition. As 
if he had himself formed his own most 
important opinions either in religion or 
anything else. He laughs at them for 
their superstitious awe of the Church. 
As if his own inward awe of the Greater 
Number were one whit the less super- 
stitious. He mocks their deference for 
the past. As if his own absorbing de- 
ference to the present were one tittle 
better bottomed or a jot more respectable. 
The modern emancipation will -profit us 
very little if the status quo is to be fastened 
round our necks with despotic authority 
of a heavenly dispensation, and if in 
the stead of ancient scriptures we are 
to accept the plenary inspiration of 
majorities.?” 

There is absolute equality at the polling 
booth, and, of course, it is the same with 
religious statistics. The other day we 
heard with surprise that Professor Haeckel 
had only just severed his connection 
with the Lutheran Church; Professor 
Haeckel’s defection, so far as mere numbers 
are concerned, will count for no more 
than the resignation of a member who 
may have lapsed on account of some 
trifling squabble such as an objection— 
as Dr. Parker would have said—to the 
denial of a hassock! The large majority 
of people who throng into the orthodox 
churches are not to be taken as giving 
serious and carefully considered support 
to a certain body of beliefs. Take, for 
instance, the institutional churches, and 
the central halls, so much favoured by the 
Wesleyans; would anyone contend that 
the theology inculcated therein is a matter 
of real moment to the bulk of those in 
attendance ? Without going so far as to 
say that parallels conld be provided for 


Bernard Shaw’s old lady, who listened to 
Charles Bradlaugh for a time under the 
impression that his doctrines were identical 
with those of her favourite evangelical 
preacher, we venture to say that in most 
of these places a very considerable degree 
of heresy, even perbaps extending to 
Unitarianism, could be introduced, pro- 
vided that it was done by positive and 
not by negative and destructive preaching, 
and that the preacher was sufficiently 
winsome, without any material diminution 
in the congregation. Moreover, given 
the latter condition, it is quite possible 
the former would be dispensable ; we do 
not suggest that it would be practicable 
long, of course, because an aggressively 
orthodox official would be bound to exist 
in such a place, and scent heresy ; but we 
do assert that the trouble would not be 
made by the large majority of the audience. 
Most of the people who throng the churches, 
and especially the large mission halls in 
working-class neighbourhoods, do not 
care at all for theology; few. ministers 
of such would care to venture on a series 
of sermons in defence of the views their 
flock are alleged to support; the very 
investigation would be wearisome. We 
shall not forget our experiment of getting 
a friend to give a simple lecture on geology 
at a hall in connection with an orthodox 
church. The obvious boredom of the 
audience was painful, and we do not 
think it was allayed when their champion, 
a city missionary, got up, despite the late- 
ness of the hour, to defend the Book of 
Genesis from an indirect attack, inevitable 
in such a discourse. We are not speaking 
slightingly of these people ; they are in 
many cases worthy souls, whose apathy 
towards speculative problems is mainly 
due to lack of education and to the stress 
of life; we simply say that they are not 
really the buttresses of an archaic theology 
that some rejoice to believe them. 

When we consider that the majority 
of women in attendance at the popular 
shrines of orthodoxy is very large, certainly 
far larger than in our liberal churches, 
our contention becomes more forcible. 
‘* A man’s idolatry,’ said Robertson of 
Brighton, ‘‘ is for an idea, a woman’s for 
a person,’’ and we have never seen any- 
thing to shake our belief in that principle. 
Accordingly, a woman’s attachment to a 
church is less than a man’s any sign of 
theological partisanship in the majority 
of cases. We have, ourselves, found 
women attending the ministry of a 
notorious heretic with confessed admiration 
for him, long before they have absorbed 
his views or felt any necessity of severing 
themselves from the orthodox community 
to which they were nominally attached, 
or modifying their expressed beliefs in, 
for instance, Sunday-school teaching. 
In short, fine sentiment is far more im- 
portant to them than sound doctrine. 

There are analogies in the religious 
world to the hereditary peer and the out- 
voter. The former is the individual who 
inherits his religion with his name, who 
perfunctorily attaches himself to the 
church of his fathers without any real 
convietion, and whose support, though it 
stands for a unit in the Church roll, is 
without any value. This hereditary 
religionist will inevitably be far rarer 
among liberals than among the evangelicals. 
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If a youth is brought up to attend a 
Unitarian or other heterodox church, he 
willspeedily realise on arriving at maturity 
that he is attached to a small community, 
that he has little companionship in his 
association, that he is without the comfort 
of joining in worship with a large throng 
of people, and generally that he is regarded 
with disfavour by many. This feeling 
will, at any rate, compel him to consider 
his position, and he will either become a 
convinced heretic or change his denomina- 
tion. Similarly with regard to what 
may be called the religious out-voter, 
he is one with no real inward interest 
in the church to which he is attached, 
his convictions are not with it, but he has 
associations that draw him there, his friends 
go, he likes its social life, and he drifts 
into its membership. This wiil never be 
so to anything like the same extent with 


the liberal churches, it will take more to 


draw a man into a small and somewhat 


unpopular community, and who has any 


doubt as to which of the two sections of the 


Christian Church we are now considering 
would suffer most if all their social organisa- 
tions were abandoned, and attention con- 
It is the associa- 


centrated on worship ? 
tions of the evangelical churches that hold 


many men back from growing to a larger 
Unfortunately to large numbers of 


faith. 
people, it is far more important to have 
company in their beliefs than to have the 
truth, and to such comfort is too great 
a price to pay for their convictions. If 
there was as much intellectual courage 
as virtue in the various Nonconformist 
churches, much more progress would be 
made ; but, as the Rev. Jonathan Brierley 
says, ** Man is bound to the old mental 
home by a thousand ties and suspects 
that he will catch his death of cold in the 
new,’’ and that is how it is that we find 
members of these churches entertaining 
private heresies, and in some cases having 
quite an esoteric religion. Corporate 
bodies are always, as Hazlitt has so ably 
argued, more conservative than individuals, 
and at heart many are in sympathy with 
a larger faith who have not sufficient 
resolution to advocate it. 

All this should give progressive religion 
cause for encouragement. We 


late, and thoroughly worthy; we do not 


say that, making ail the deductions we 


have suggested from the statistics of the 
orthodox churches, the figures would be 
equal ; but we do think we can take com- 
fort from the fact that in the nature of 
things those who rally round the banner 
of liberty and progress are men and 
women who understand and love their 
cause, and are therefore capable of the 
greatest fidelity. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
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THE MESSAGE OF HENRI BERGSON, 


Sm,—I know that philosophical dis- 
cussion is not as-popular with your readers 
as it might be, but, if you will allow me, 
I should like to express, through your 
columns, my appreciation of Dr. Mellone’s 
most excellent survey of Pergson’s con- 


do not 
suggest that all our disciples are immacu- 
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tribution to speculative thinking, and to 
add thereto just three suggestions. 

(1) It is frequently said that Bergson is 
neither an Idealist nor a Materialist. 
I think there is a sense in which the 
fundamental positions of Bergson’s philo- 
sophy are distinctly developments of 
idealistic metaphysic. Bergson’s concept 
of Reality as *‘ duration,” as the continuous 
flow of one life which is given in immediate 
experience, suggests very strongly many 
idealistic concepts of ‘‘ the absolute,”’ 
expressed under the form of the Infinite, 
or the Eternal, or the complete idea, which 
constitutes, which is Reality, but which, in 
the time world, or subjected to the forms 
of finite intelligence, is never wholly 
known or fully grasped. Mr. Bradley’s 
metaphysic is, in the end, as distrustful 
of the categories of the understanding 
as is Bereson's ; and for him the Absolute, 
or Reality itself, is given only in the 
moment of immediate, sentient experience, 
Leave that moment and you are in the 
world of appearance. It seems to me that 
here there is a very interesting rapproche- 
ment between the two thinkers. 

(2) Bergson’s endeavour to establish 
Intuition as a power equal with, if not 
superior to, Intelligence, is extraordinarily 
suggestive, and of peculiar value to the 
religious consciousness. Idealistic mysti- 
cism has always held that you get Reality 
simply in the exalted moment of immediate 
intuitive union with the life that is deeper 
than all intellectualand practical categorics. 
Bergson is saying much the same thing, 
only from a new standpoint. It is this 
new mysticism, this new and profound 
individualism, which rehabilitates the grea 
moods of faith and self abandonment, 
that is very characteristic ef the best 
religious life of to-day, and that has given 
Bergson’s philosophy such a power over 
minds of very different schools. You 
may find Bergson in men as diverse as the 
late Professor James and Father Tyrrell. 
Those who study Pergson should grasp 
this possibility of establishing Religion 
in a realm of its own, companioned by Art 
and Philosophy. 

(3) As Dr. Mellone points out, the great 
difficulties of Bergson’s philosophy aie 
two in number: (a) the concept of 
Reality as essentially incomplete, and 
(b) the somewhat pessimistic verdict that 
the human instrument is finally inadequate 
both to the knowing and to the living of 
an absolutely real life. “There are 
things,” says Bergson, ** that Intelligence 
alone is able to seek, but that by itself it 
will never find. These things instinct ’’ 
(or intuition) ‘‘alene could find; but 
it will never seek them.’’ Amongst these 
things the most importants still the answer 
to the question which we cannot escape. 
Is there in Reality itself, in that ever mov- 
ing life of the universe, a meaning and a 
purpose adequate to give unity to the 
whole and to satisfy the demand of the 
soul for satisfaction and rest? Idealism 
replied that the meaning and purpose 
could be adequately formulated by the 
intellect, that, in fact, there was a cor- 
respondence between experience as felt 
and experience as fully rationalised, be- 
tween life and thought, between Reality 
and Knowledge. Bergson apparently re- 
jects this reply; but, in so doing, he 
only reopens the question, and sets philo- 
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sophy again toitsancientlabour. Religion, 
at least, demands that reality be one 
and perfect, and philosophy must sub- 
stantiate that demand. Possibly Bergson 
has pointed the way towards the next step, 
firstly, by his establishment of philosophy 
as independent of science, and secondly 
by his renewed insistence on the way of 
intuition and the value of immediacy. 

I venture on these brief observations 
simply by way of thanks to Dr. Mellone, 
and sharing with him the hope that 
others may go to Bergson for themselves. 
— Yours, &c., 

STANLEY A. MELLOR. | 


Rotherham, February 7, 1911. 


—— — 


DENOMINATIONAL LOYALTY. 


Sır,—In his letter of January 25, Dr. 
Mellor observes that the very intensity 
of loyalty may involve the loyal in expres- 
sions which may seem “* harsh to older 
views and other hopes ”; and surely this 
is true, for there is no criticism so mer- 
ciless as the criticism of love, One 
rejoices, therefore, to observe the frequent 
witness given to a vigorous denominational 
affection in the unsparing criticisms which 
we constantly level at * our churches.’ 
May we ever be preserved from self-com- 
placency ! But perhaps we are at present 
in less danger of being contented than of 
being utterly cast down by the constant 
repetition of the seeming harshness of the 
intensely loyal. Js it only the “few... 
who stand on the watch tower” with ‘‘sor- 
rowiul, longing care . . . watching for the 
morning” ? Are we, as a body, con- 
tinuing ‘* along the lines of a narrow and 
theological sectarianism ” ? 

It would seem to me that in great 
measure the distinction between the “ we 
few” and the “they of the majority ” 
is ill founded. Doubtless there are diver- 
gent ecclesiastical views among us; and 
one of these views has received brilliant 
illumination from Mr. Lloyd Thomas, who 
seldom writes anything for which many 
of us would not like to give him personal 
thanks. But I cannot help suspecting 
that we are in danger of supposing the 
ecclesiastical views of Mr. Thomas are essen- 
tial to the religious revival to which he 
also calls us. His religious message comes 
with the authority of a vision; to reject 
it seems destruction ; but who does reject 
it ? 

Mr. Lloyd Thomas’s ecclesiastical writ- 
ings have a peculiar charm for some of us. 
They may seem to us to be,indeed, symbolic 
of the true invisible communion; but many 
who are quickened by the call to deeper 
inward life, to wider spiritual communion, 
to the feeling of ** membership of the 
Church Invisible,” are not of necessity per- 
suaded by Mr. Lloyd Thomas's ‘* sym- 
bolisation of the ideal within the limits of 
this finite order.” Is it not upon this 
distinction that any divisions we may 
observe are based ? Are we not one in 
the great- hope and endeavour for the 
‘“ Church of the Spirit,” of which Mr. 
Whitaker writes, though we be not equally 
united in our views of the Visible Church 2 
Mr. Thomas speaks plainly on this point 
in the Hibbert article to which you refer 
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in your leader of January 14; while in- 
sisting, then, upon the importance of 
incorporation in the visible Church, Mr. 
Thomas urges “that at best it is not of 
` supreme moment. It is perhaps, ” he 
continues, ‘‘in the disproportionate impor- 
tance Sttached to it that we may see the 
-cloven hoof of real schism. . One may 
he a schismatic in his very insistence on 
Catholic churchmanship. The anti-schis- 
matic temper may thus become the acutest 
schism, because the cruellest cleavage of 
that fraterna caritas which is the most 
essential note of the Church of Christ.” 
{shall be glad of correction if Tam wrong in 
reading this as a plea for the religious 
message of the writer, whether or not his 
ecclesiastical message is acceptable. This 
religious message is the message of all— 
the message of a personal participation in 
divine communion ; this surely is the ercat 
living fact which informs with life all the 
symbolism of the ages. Further, all of 
us desire to aid and illumine this inward 
communion by its proper outward symbol 
in word and deed ; and even in the choice 
of symbol we are at one thus far: we all 
desire that truth and love in life should 
be the constant ritual of devout hearts. 
For these things first and foremost Mr. 
Thomas pleads, and surely there is not a 
church-member in our midst who does not 
cry his humble ‘‘ Amen.” This, then, is 
the great ideal, catholic and free, to which 
all religion owes its power; but the fulfil- 
ment of that ideal involves a very intimate 
sincerity of heart and mind in every in- 
dividual member cf the Church. The 
Church, catholic and free, is best served 
by such as are most faithful and sincere in 
the expression of their inward sense of 
sod; and thus it is ‘‘ denominational 
loyalty ” becomes the secret of Catholic 
devotion. It is here we come to our self- 
questioninys. Are our symbolisations sin- 
cere? Is there not often a sense that 
mere logical doctrine does not sincerely 
express the real meaning of the spirit— 
that merely efficient slumming does not 
express the fulness of human charity—that 
occasional assistance of the weak by the 
strong does not truly symbolise the unity 
of the Spirit ? The consciousness of such 
weaknesses in our symbolism is the cry 
of the Holy Catholic Church within us for 
more sincerity, and searching ‘‘ deno- 
minational loyalty.” Let us see to our 
symbolisations. It may be the crucifix 
can add new meaning to our Unitarianism ; 
it may be the sad mother of the Holy 
Child can inspire a deeper charity in our 
social service ; perhaps a system of mutual 
helpfulness between the churches can give 
a clearer expression to our assurance of 
the unity of the Divine Spirit. These 
things may be so ; and if we are to be loyal 
to the peculiar g grace of out denomination, 
we shall be prepared to use whatever 
symbolism springs from the quickened 
spirit, like natural gesture from the vivid 
mind. 

The deepening of spiritual life is the 
Catholic aspiration. | Denominational 
loyalty consists in such fidelity to this 
Catholic hope as shall encourage us (e.g.) 
in our own body, to use.the simple, natural 
symbolism which we inwardly demand. 
And do we not all feel the urgent cry 
within us for that Church all- embracing, 
and free in its invitation, which shall be 
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the holy symbol of the common sonship 
of man and the common Fatherhood of 

tod ; a symbol not of our doctrine merely, 
but of the deepest findings of all mystical 


communion.—Yours, &c., 


Liverpool, E. S. RUSSELL. 


February 1, 1911. 


Siz,—You ` belittle denominationalism 
“as we usually understand it ” in favour 
of something that puts little emphasis on 
“a name, a flag, or an organisation.” 
And yet the ideal Church you have in 
mind must stand for something, be it 
Catholicity or Freedom, or something else. 
It will be necessary that its highest alms 
shall be expressed in some way that can be 
understood, or it will have no message to 
men’s souls; and that which most con- 
cisely and pithily expresses its ideals will 
be its name and its flag. The grander its 
ideals the deeper and richer the spiritual 
life which follow as the natural consequence. 
You rightly say that men of deep spiritual 
nature turn away with aversion from 
“ methods of push and hustle in religion.” 
But you say it in such a way as to 
imply that such men necessarily have an 
aversion to organised denominationalism 
and systematic propaganda. It would be 
difficult to prove that only amongst those 
who think lightly of denominationalism 
are there men of deep spiritual nature ; 
but it would not be difficult to show that 
there are preachers and churches which 
take a strong stand for name, flag and 
beliefs, filled with the missionary spirit, 
and with zeal for propaganda, which are 
amongst the most spiritual, and which 
manifest the greatest abundance of spiritual 
life. The men and churches most 
spiritually dead are not those most earnest 
for the propagation of a definite faith, and 
who believe in the necessity of having 
effective organisation to that end. There 
is an implied assumption in your article 
that they are necessarily lacking in 
spirituality, an assumption that the facts 
do not justify. 

You speak of “the saving of souls.” 
Is a preacher and a church more effective 
in saving souls if they have no name, and 
work under no flag, and have no organisa- 
tion? If souls are saved it is alwa ays by 
the use of means adequate to that end. 
There never is life without organisation, 
and though it may be said that names do 
not matter, but rather what the names 
represent, it is absolutely necessary that 
things and movements have names, and 
if earnestness for the name and the flag 
mean zeal for what they represent, is it 
wise to be continually objecting to names 
and flags? A church stands for some- 
thing. It is important that it should be 
clearly understood what that something is, 
and in order that it shall be properly dis- 
tinguished from its opposite, that some- 
thing must be correctly labelled so that 
people shall know it for what it is. All 
who are considered to belong to that 
church, and who make light of that some- 
thing for which it exists, are disloyal to 
that church. Are your readers to under- 
stand that you really do make light of 
denominational loy: alty ? And, if so, does 
not that also mean a belittling of church 
loyalty ? Would not the same kind of 
persuasion on the same grounds destroy 
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every kind of loyalty if it were logically 
followed ?— Yours, &e., 
H. Boperz Surrm. | 
February 1, 1911, 


[We have been obliged, owing to con- 
siderations of space, to omit the l.ttec 
part of the above letter.—Ep. or Ixq.] , 


BOOKS AND REVIEWS. 


MIND IN NATURE.* 


Tue breadth of view, the vivid style, 
and the clear exposition which charac- 
terise the pages of Dr. Wallace’s latest 
book, combine to make it very difficult 
for the reader to realise that the veteran 
naturalist is actually in his eighty-eighth 
year. It is indeed a work of such general 
and absorbing interest that it is not sur- 
prising to find that the first impression 
has already been sold out. The sub-title 
indicates the scope and intention of the 
book, which may be regarded as repre- 
senting in all essentials an amplification . 
of the author’s previous dissertation on 
“ Man's Place in the Universe.” In many 
respects it is intended as a counterblast 
to Heckel’s dogmatic materialism as set 
forth in the latter’s “Riddle of the 
Universe ”; and Dr. Wallace sets himself 
the task of proving “ that beyond all the 
phenomena of nature and their immediate 
causes and laws there is mind and purpose ; 
and that the ultimate purpose is (so far 
as we can discern) the development of 
mankind for an enduring spiritual exis- 
tence.” The author is, indeed, an optimist 
of the first order, for in his opinion this 
world of ours is not only the best possible 
of all worlds, but the only one that is 
habitable for intelligent beings ; and, more- 
over, he is convinced that all its products, 
both organic and inorganic, have come 
into being solely for man’s use, benefit 
and enjoyment. 

A quarter of the volume is occupied 
with a full discussion of the numerical 
distribution of plants and animals, together 
with graphic descriptions of the richness 
of tropical vegetation. The laws of here- 
dity and variation are swiftly passed in 
review, and much stress is laid on the 
remarkably rapid powers of increase in 
numbers exhibited by animals under 
favourable conditions. The author, in- 
deed, claims that the instances which he 
gives of “abundant and ever-present 
variability with enormous rapidity of 
increase furnish a sufficient reply to those 
ill-informed writers, who still keep up 
the parrot-cry that the Darwinian theory 
is insufficient to explain the formation of 
new species by survival of the fittest.” 

The lover of nature will read with the 
greatest interest and enjoyment the chap- 
ters on adaptation and the inter-relations 
between birds and insects. The swarms 
of mosquitoes on the Arctic tundras are 
shown to be one of the chief causes of 
attraction for the vast hordes of birds 


* The World of Life. A Manifestation of 
Creative Power, Directive Mind and Ultimate 
Purpose. By Alfred Russel Wallace, O.M., 
F.R.S., D.C.L., €c. With 110 illustrations. 
London : Chapman _& Hall. 12s. 6d. net. 
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which migrate annually thither to make 
these uninhabited wastes their homes 
during the short summer of nearly per- 
petual sunshine within the Arctic circle. 
The important bearing of “recognition- 
marks ” is fully discussed and illustrated 
with regard to colour-markings in birds 
and mammals or to the varied shapes of 
horns in deer and antelopes. On the other 
hand, the colours and patterns of butter- 
‘flies and moths are shown to have been 
produced in adaptive relation to their 
enemies almost exclusively, for these 
insects “ do not primarily recognise each 
other by sight, but by some sense analo- 
gous to smell.” 

After a rapid review of the successive 
forms of life which have been developed 
during the geological history of the world, 
Dr. Wallace comes to his main thesis on 
“the absolute necessity for an organising and 
directive life-principle ” in order to account 
for the complexity of organisation in 
nature. Starting from the assumption 
that all the minute cells of animals and 
plants have “ cell-souls possessing volition 
but a minimum of sensation,” the author 
is finally led to the conclusion that it is 
necessary to “ postulate a body of what 
we may term organising spirits, who would 
be charged with the duty of so influencing 
the myriads of cell-souls as to carry out 
their part of the work with accuracy and 
certainty. In the power of “thought- 
transference’ or mental-impression, now 
generally admitted to be a vera causa, 
possessed by many, perhaps by all of us, 
we can understand how the higher intel- 
ligences are able to so act upon the lower 
that the work of the latter soon 
becomes automatic. The work of the 
organisms is then directed to keeping up 
the supply of life material to enable the 
cell-souls to perform their duties while 
the cells are rapidly increasing. . . . Some 
such conception as this—of delegated 
powers to beings of a very high, and to 
others of a very low grade of life and 
intellect—seems to me less grossly improb- 
able than that the infinite Deity not only 
designed the whole of the cosmcs, but that 
he himself alone is the consciously acting 
power inevery cell ofevery living thing that 
is or ever has been upon the earth.” 

Into speculative conceptions of this kind, 
which are designed to overcome difficulties 
by appealing to first causes, most biologists 
find it impossible to follow Dr. Wallace, 
and they can only regard his spiritualistic 
method of cutting the Gordian knot as a 
personal expression of faith, incapable as 
yet at any rate of being demonstrated by 
clear and irrefragable proofs. 


— 


Earty Iprests OF RIGHTEOUSNESS : 
Hebrew, Greek and Roman. Edin- 
burgh: T. & T. Clark. 3s. net. 


Thais book is a reprint of three lectures 
on the Ideals of Righteousness formed by 
the three great nations of antiquity—the 
Hebrews, Greeks, and Romans. The lec- 
tures were delivered in Cambridge last 
year in connection with the Vacation Term 
for Biblical Students at Girton College, as a 
contribution towards the appointed subject 
of study, which was “Sin and Holiness.” 
The hour’s lecture is a very imperfect 
instrument of knowledge even upon little 


Subjects ; with such great subjects as give 
¡ the title to this volume it is obvious that 
the lecturers were greatly embarrassed by 
the wealth of their material. 


It was, 
perhaps, for this reason that Professor 
R. H. Kennett, the author of the first 
lecture, confined himself chiefly to an expla- 
nation of the conceptions underlying the 
words translated in our Bible as sin, guilt, 
righteousness, and so on. His lecture 
gives some striking and useful examples 
of the misconceptions that may arise in 
the understanding of such familiar words ; 
but his explanations fall mostly within 
the legal and social implications of the 
Hebrew moral ideals. We want another 
hour’s lecture from him in which he could 
develop the prophetic approximations to 
the inward ethical religion which came to 
fruition in Christianity. Failing this 
supplement, the casual readerofthis volume 
will feel from the second essay that it is 
Greece rather than Israel which has been 
the chief educator of the world’s con- 
science; which is very disputable doc- 
trine. This second essay, by Mrs. Adams, 
M.A., is a brilliant and stimulating study 
of the Greek ideals; especially in the fine 
paragraphs on Sophocles and Plato much 
wisdom is conveyed in small space. We 
hope that Mrs. Adams has overstressed 
the pessimism of Euripides ; we fear not, 
however, for she knows her subject so 
well, and we shall have to be less grateful 
to “ Euripides the human, with his drop- 
pings of warm tears.” The last essay is 
by Professor Gwatkin on the Roman ideals. 
Rome still is, and Professor Gwatkin 
knows that the Roman Church is the per- 
petuation of the Roman State. Thirty 
centuries, however, is too much for any 
man, even Professor Gwatkin, in an hour’s 
lecture. So he has given us an excursion 
in epigrams upon the thesis that theRoman 
standard of duty is neither a philosophy, 
nor a life, but the discipline of a State. 


By Florence 
French 


What Dreams May Come. 
Nevill. Boston: Sherman, 
& Co. 


**OneE of the most sinister omens of our 
time is the alarming growth of self-mur- 
der,’’ says a writer who is quoted by Miss 
Nevill on the title-page of her brief ** study 
in failure.’ The story that follows is an 
attempt to put into the form of a narra- 
tive some of the ideas suggested by the 
frequency with which suicide is committed 
in our great cities. Robert Hinton is a 
young doctor, very much absorbed in his 
profession, who believesthatthe permanently 
unfit ought to be relieved of the burden of 
their existence, if they have not the courage 
to put an end to their lives. He himself 
unexpectedly becomes a cripple through 
an accident, and his first idea is to commit 
suicide. But, although heis a pronounced 
atheist, and talks in a mocking tone about 
people ‘‘ turning Christian,”” he is deterred 
from the act of self-destruction by a con- 
versation with his little nephew Dick, who 
tells him what ‘‘ Dad says’’ about God, 
and good and bad people. The simplicity 
of the child’s heart brings to him a message 
of hope and faith, of which all argu- 
ments would probably have been powerless 
to convince him; but perhaps the ideas 


which Miss Nevill wishes to enforce would | 


be more clearly brought home to us if she 
had shown how they work out in the lives 
of those who are condemned to suffering. 
As it is, the story ends rather abruptly with 


| the sudden death, not by his own hand, of 


Dr. Hinton, and the author has, therefore, 
cut the Gordian knot instead of discn- 
tangling it. A special interest attachcs to 
the book by reason of the short preface 
written by Professor T. K. Cheyne, in 
which he alludes sympathetically to the 
hard lot of those who are chained to the 
invalid’s couch ‘‘ after years of devoticn 
to duty which converted toil into pleasure.” 


Tue Great Texts OF THE BIBLE: Sr 
Marx. ‘Edited by Jas. Hastings. 
London: T. & T. Clark. 10s. Sub- 
scription price, 6s. 

Apart from the doubtful advantage 
which this volume presents to preachers of 
texts and outline sermons, there is the real 
gain of such references to writers as may 
lead to the study of their works. Good 
quotations should not satisfy but provoke 
interest. Amongst those in this volume 
are many to liberal religious thinkers like 
Martineau, Thom, Brooke, Herford and 
others. The range of reference is wide, 
and even the claims of critical scholars are 
not overlooked. The theology of the book 
is, of course, evangelical, and its scholar- 
ship conservative. Both are illustrated in 
a single comment on Mark ii. 27,28: ‘* The 
sabbath was made for man, and not man 
for the sabbath: so that the Son of Man is 
lord even of the sabbath.’’ Identifying 
the Son of Man with the Messiah here in 
defiance of reason, Du Boisson is thus 
quoted: ‘‘ It was a tremendous claim, 
which, considering the Divine sanction of 
the ordinance in question, could without 
blasphemy have been made by no one but 
the God-Man Himself.’’ 
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FOR THE CHILDREN. 


A. 


WHY ARE RAVENS RARE ? 


REALLY, I scarcely know! But some- 
times it seems as if everyone thought it 
right to kill a raven, wherever it shows its 
stately black shape ; and so, many people 
never have a chance of seeing them at all, 
and thatis a pity. Pll try to tell you why. 
(Of course, everyone has heard of ravens ; 
they are mentioned so often in the Bible 
stories—about Noah, and Elijah, and in 
the beautiful Psalms of David, too.) Well, 
ravensare like rooks, or crows, only they are 
much larger, and also more handsomely 
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made ; also they are more clever, though 
I think rooks are pretty smart, too! But 
ravens are said to be the most intelligent 
birds in the world. Isn’t it a pity, then, 
that they should be so constantly de- 
stroyed ? They used to” be plentiful 
enough. Old people tell of seeing as many 
as twenty to thirty ravens together, per- 
haps sitting on the carcase of some beast ; 
and they were doing good there, eating the 
flesh that, if left to decay, would have been 
very offensive and dangerous to health. 
But now, if you want to sce a raven, you 
must go to some zoological gardens, or else 
to some wild, mountainous country,such as 
Wicklow, in Ireland ; not so very far from 
Dublin, either: In a very wild valley 
there the raven was born that I want to tell 
you about. Indeed, it is a wild place! A 
glen shaped like a huge rocky cup, with 
a piece out of the side of it, through 
which the river flows off that pours down 
into the valley at its upper end. Such a 
place for scrambling and playing in! Lots 
of rabbits, and grouse and other game. 
And on the side of the steep cliffs that hem 
in that valley the boys that used to show 
me the queer things they found there 
discovered a raven’s nest. 

It was in the worst kind of place to get 
at, being too high up from the floor of the 
valley and too far down from its top 
to be got at even by letting yourself down 
at the end of a rope. One of the boys, 
fortunately, was small enough to do that. 
But the clever parent ravens had made 
their nest very far in, where there wes a 
kind of cave in the rocks, too narrow at 
the opening to let even that small boy 1 
spoke of get through. Then the boys had 
to go home ; but they did not give up the 
idea of the young ravens. They made an 
expedition on bicycles back to the valley, 
about eighteen miles, up hill and down 
dale ; and, after much exertion, they did 
get possession of a young raven by climbing 
up the cliff and ccaxing the young birds 
out—how do you suppose ? One of the 
boys cut his finger, and allowed the blood 

* to drip over some meat they had brought 
to coax the birds with! © This did the 
trick, and thus Grip, as our raven was 
called, was captured, and became a great 
pet, as you will hear. 

I first saw Grip about 12 o’clock at 
night, being fed on a bedroom carpet, after 
what must have been the strange experi- 

- ence to him of a long journey of all those 
miles in a fishing basket, on a bicycle. 
Yet there he was, quite composed, picking 
at the food that he was given, and not a 
bit frightened or put about by his new 
surroundings. A day or two later [saw him 
washing himself, with much apparent enjoy- 
ment, in an ordinary basin. How did he 
know what that basin of water meant ? 
Why did he not “ make strange ’’ with 
it? I don’t know. From the first he 
made himself at home; rather too much 
so, to please some of the older inhabitants 
—for instance, the terrier, a delightful 
fellow, always good-tempered, and so 
loving. Well, to see Grip chasing Gimlet, 
and tweaking at his tail! He did the same 
with Gim’s young mistress, whose skirts 
were inconveniently short, so that Grip 
had an undue advantage about biting at 
her ankles. And she often says that Grip 
surely knew which were the greatest 
treasures in her garden; and she would 
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say, “* This is the rose I wanted to show 
you, Auntie ; only don’t look at it, for Grip 
will know then, and he’ll surely come round 
when we're gone and pick it to pieces.” 

As for labels or bulbs in autumn—you 
had to place those things in their positions 
on the sly, else Grip would hop solemnly 
along and take them all away ; and where 
he hid things, who could tell? Bits of 
silver, a scent bottle, a knife—any such 
small belongings were coveted by Grip. 

One of Grip’s wings was kept cut, to 
prevent him from flying away ; but he had 
the freedom of a large garden and wild 
grounds, covered with furze and grass, 
and other pleasant things. Do not think 
there was any cruelty in keeping Grip in 
this kind of captivity. He would certainly 
have been shot if left in Wicklow, because 
the game was being strictly preserved 
there. Grip’s master made efforts to show 
that ravens are not really mischievous ; 
on the contrary, they are useful to man, 
because a nest was once closely watched 
by a naturalist, and he found that ravens 
live almost altogether on mice and other 
things that do mischief to us. But ** give 
a dog a bad name and hang him!”? Pm 
afraid our efforts to show that ravens ought 
not to be destroyed did little good. 

Grip gave many a good laugh to his en- 
tertainers, hopping along with his air of 
sly wisdom, coming to his master’s call, 
and perching on his head or shoulder on 
the most easy terms of friendliness. He 
loved flapping after a poor little hen, and 
making her run for her life. But once the 
tables were turned on him by a hen with 
chickens, who faced master Grip, and 
shrieked and bustled about till the raven 
retreated, quite abashed. He had one 
horrid trick. He would cluck, just like the 
hen, as he sat in the large pen, in which 
he was sometimes kept, with perches, and 
feeding and drinking troughs. Then the 
little chickens would stray in through the 
rabbit-wire that made the sides of this 
huge cage, thinking that they heard their 
mother’s voice ; but it was Grip, and he 
would catch and kill and eat the tender 
little creatures in a moment. 

The strangest thing about Grip was 
this : he could speak. Quite distinctly could 
he say many words. Strangers passing 
within earshot of the garden would often 


| be confused at hearing themselves ad- 


dressed’ by a voice from high up in a fir- 
tree. And the gardener, coming to work, 
and. hearing Grip’s ** Good morning!’ 
always replied quite courteously. Once 
he was overheard saying this to the cock ! 
trip had managed to get to the fowl- 
house, and there he was seen to stretch 
forth that strong bill of his, take the cock 
by his beautiful crimsen comb, and say 
‘* Good morning!’’ most affably. He 
really had a strong sense of humour; he 
would play with the dogs and a ball, on 
the tennis ground, like any child. Ihave 
seen him, holding a ball in his beak, rolling 
over and over down a bank there. By 
degrees he grew to be very well known, so 


that if by chance he strayed away some one 


was sure to bring him safely back. Once 
he was so restored by a railway porter. 
Grip, he said, had made his way to the 
station ; had taken up his position on the 
line, and refused to get out of the way! 
So, not to delay the traffic, some one had 
caught Grip and carried him home. It 


must have been a sight—the puffing, im- 
portant engine, and Grip calmly seated in 
front of it ! 


Poor Grip is now dead. After all his 


adventures he got at some poison that had 
been laid for rats, and was found lying 
dead. Everyone was sorry for him, he 
was such a clever and unusual pet; but I 
am glad to think that he has taught many 
people to understand his tribe better than, 
perhaps, any book or teacher could haye 
explained it. He has certainly taught the 
lesson that no creature was sent into this 
world without some use for its powers. 
And where men have interfered and have 
destroyed, say, owls and ravens, they have 
often had to regret what they did, because 
the mice and other small vermin have 
increased to such an extent that they 
were glad to try any means of getting rid 
of them; even, sometimes; encouraging 
the very creatures that they had perse- 
cuted, K. F, Ps 


MEMORIAL NOTICES. 


Tue Rev. J. O, STREET. 


We were unable last week to do more 
than make a brief reference to the death 
of the Rev. J. ©. Street, which took place 
at Shrewsbury on Wednesday, February3 ; 
but a fuller record is due to a life so richly 
endowed and so full of beneficent activity. 
James Christopher Street was born in 
Nottingham, in 1832. Owing to the 
early death of his father, he was obliged 
to start work at the age of ten, and his 
business experience gave to him a shrewd 
knowledge of human life and its difficulties 
which was often turned to fruitful account 
in later years. But his true vocation was 
for the ministry, and public life. In 1857 
he entered as a student at the Unitarian 
Home Missionary Board, and in 1860 he 
Was appointed superintendent of mission- 
ary work in connection with the Man- 
chester District Unitarian Association. 
From 1863 to 1870 he was minister of the 
Church of the Divine Unity, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. In the latter year he received 
and accepted a cordial invitation to the 
position of colleague and successor to the 
Rev. John Porter at the Second Congre- 
gation, Belfast. The 19 years which Mr. 
Street spent in Belfast were in many ways 
the most notable period of his life. Ii 
was a new thing for an Irish congregation 
to seek the services of an English minister, 
trained under social and intellectual in- 
fluences very different from the traditions 
of Irish Presbyterianism. The fresh voice 
and the unfamiliar way of presenting the 
truth, soon attracted widespread attention. 
To many who were content to walk in 
the old paths, Mr. Street appeared as a 
fiery disturber of the peace, but to others 
the crowded Sunday evening services in 
the plain Meeting House in Rosemary- 
street were full of spiritual enlightenment 
and incentive to noble endeavour. He 
threw himself also with energy into public 
work. He co-operated with the late Mr. 
Vere Forster in many of his beneficent 
enterprises, and the success of the Hospital 
Saturday Fund was due almost entirely 
to his initiative and enthusiasm. But 


- rounded life. 
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behind these more public aspects of a 

notable ministry there lay other things 
which made an even deeper impression. 

Mr. Street had a gift for friendship, and a 
deep fund of sympathy and tenderness 
for the suffering and bereaved. Many 
years after he had left Belfast it w as no 
uncommon thing for tributes to come 
from the mosi unexpected quarters to 
the deep impression which his ministry 
had made. More than once the present 
writer has been stopped in the street with 

the query, ** Can you tell me anything 
of the Rev. Mr. Street?” followed by an 
exclamation of strong personal feeling 
or admiration for something he had said 
or done in bygone years. After this long 
and exhausting ministry in Belfast, there 
was a short period at Northampton, from 
1890-1. From 1891 to 1895 Mr.. Street 
occupied the unique and difficult position 
of minister of the Church of the Saviour, 
Birmingham. The congregation had been 
created. by the genius of George Dawson, 
and it was a forlora hope, even for a man 
of Mr. Street’s oratorical gifts, to try to 
keep it together after the ‘spell had been 
broken. In 1897 he went to Shrew sbury 
in succession to the Rev. E. Myers, and 
he remained there till his retirement in 
1908, exercising a quiet ministry, aud 
maintaining his interest to the end in the 
great religious and social movements to 
which he had dedicated his life. Mr. 
Street had an arresting personality. The 
spare, alert figure and the eagerness of 
the enthusiast marked him out as a man 
of no common power in whatever company 
he was found. Like many brilliant com- 
batants, who never spare their blows in 
the cause they believe to be right, he had 
a heart over-flowing with an. almost 
womanly tenderness. But perhaps his 
most remarkable gift as a public man was 
his splendid voice, in the days of his 
prime, clear as a heil, and resonant as a 
trumpet, and he used it, as such a fine 
instrument ought to he used, now to 
comfort men’s hearts and now to call them 
to the battle. 

The funeral service at Shrewsbury, 
was held in the High-street Free Christian 
Church, on Saturday morning, being con- 
ducted by his friend, the Rev. R. Franks, 
Congregational minister of Shrew sbury, 
and his successor, the Rev. W. _ Stephens. 
The Rev, E. W. Lummis gave a beautiful 
and singularly appropriate address. Sub- 
sequently the remains were removed to 
Manchester. Prior to cremation. a me- 
morial service was held in Cross-street 
Chapel, which was largely attended by 
ministers, personal friends and deputations 
representing the United Kingdom Alliance, 


_the Vegetarian Society, and various other 


associations, religious- and philanthropic, 
with which Mr. Street was closely identified. 
In the course of a memorial address, the 
Rev. Joseph Wood, who conducted the 
service, spoke as follows :— 


‘f There is no cause for heart-breaking 
sorrow in the quiet close at eventide of 
2 long, laborious, beneficent and fully- 
When the day’s work has 
been well and thoroughly done, and the 
weary worker lays down his tools, and 
answers to the bell that calls him home, 
what can we do but sing softly our th: inke- 
giving of praise. Let us be thankful that 
our dear father and friend, a true prophet 
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if ever there was one, is at last released 
from thelfrailty and decay of the mortal 
body, and has followed to where beyond 
these voices there is peace. James Chris- 
topher Street was, in some ways, a man 
of exceptional gifts. He had an enthusi- 
asm for Truth, Liberty and Religion, which 
no delays, no disappointments, no failures 
could ever quench. He had the fine 
courage which in days of darkness and 
obloquy, can stand by an unpopular 
cause, and that beautiful temper which 
could be fair and generous to opponents. 
He had the divine gift of friendship, as 
many of us have been privileged to know. 
He had also a wonderful gift of specch, 
the prophet’s piercing vision into the 
truth of God and the hearts of men, a wide 
outlook, sympathy with men of many 
creeds, and a self-foreetting devotion to 
the Church and the ministry he had 

espoused in youth and to which he was 
faithful in old age. His great powers were 
consecrated to the highest uses and re- 
sults—results often unknown to himself— 
only to be discovered when the reserves 
and silences of many souls are made known 
in the day of the Lord. He, too, might 
have said, I have fought the good fight, 
I have finished the course, I "have kept 
the faith ; henceforth there is laid up for 
me the crown of life—life with God for 
evermore, 


MEETINGS AND SOCIETIES. 


IS DEMOCRACY DEMOCRATIC ? 
Mr. G. K. CHESTERTON AND Mr. BELLOC 
AT NOTTINGHAM. 

Ox Monday evening, Feb, 6, the members 

of the Social Reform League in connection 
with the High Pavement Chapel, Notting- 
ham, had the pleasure of listening to an 
address by Mr. G. K. Chesterton, on 
‘< Is Democracy Democratic ? ”’ 
The Rev. J. M. Lloyd Thomas, who 
presided, announced, to the great delight 
of all, that Mr. Hilaire Belloc, being un- 
expectedly present, would also speak. 
There was a large and enthusiastic audience 
who appreciated to the full, and frequently 
applauded, ihe lecturer's witty and 
characteristically fantastic remarks. After 
some introductory remarks from the 
chairman, Mr. Chesterton began his 
address by saying that to ask the question 
‘Is Democracy Democratic ?’’ was the 
same as asking ** Is Christianity Christian ? 
was Puritanism Pure ?’’? Compared with 
the Caristidea Christianity is not Christian ; 
compared with the old idea of democracy, 
the present day democracy is not demo- 
cratic. Aristocracy and democracy are 
2,000 years old ; as old as the two words 
at least. The democratic idea rested 
upon two propositions. First of all the 
notion that there was a dignity in mankind 
which resented the idea of differences of 
an accidental nature, such as wealth and 
station; and, secondly, the idea that 
men w éré only a part of the State when 
they had seme control, some plastic 
power, over the nature of the State, 
Mr. Chesterton argued that the Monarch 
once upon a time really did represent this 
-idea, and that the divine right of kings 
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had really a republican foundation. As 
the difference at first between the king 
and the barons was not a difference of 
strength, the king representing (as being 
supposed by a dogma of the State to repre- 
sent) the people, while the barons were not 
even supposed to represent anybody except 
themselves. Party government is not 
representative, for, Mr. Chesterton con- 
tinued, your member ıepresents certain 
ideas, but he does not represent you. 
If any man present thinks he is repre- 
sented I should like him to walk up here 
that I may have a look at him. In 
Parliament a man invariably says some- 
thing he has heard elsewhere, he never 
thinks of his constituents. Each party 
hes a string of five or six disconnected 
schemes, and each member has to swallow 
them wholesale. He himself had never 
been able to understand why a person 
who believes in Free Trade must also 
object to giving any religious education to 
children, or why another who saw no 
harm in having a glass of beer should also 
have to go in for an inflated policy of un- 
necessary armaments. The lecturer said 
that he had a contempt and loathing for 
the man who said that he had outlived the 
ideals of his youth. He should say a man 
who said that, had not outlived them, 
but had outdied them. To him the whole 
idea of democratic government appeared 
to be as clear and true as when he was 
young. What he discovered was not a 
difference in principle but in the facts. 
A man did not give up his theories about 
the government, but found that the govern- 
ment meant only a certain row of men in 
frock coats, sitting round a certain sort 
of table. The difficulty was to get at the 
facts, as the following illustration would 
show. 

Suppose that there was a dispute 
between a railway company, and a wealthy 
brewer or catering company. You want to 
find out about it, you go into all the 
details; you come eventually to the head 
of the company, Lord Smith; you 
inquire into the railway company’s 
grievances, vou find the head of the direc- 
tors is Lord Jones; you inquire into the 
views of the press, through the editor, the 
super editor, the super, super editor, on 
to the proprietor, Lord Brown, You refer 
to the head government official who is 
interested in the question, who is Lord 
Robinson; you take the whole issue to 
the House of Lords and find that they are 
the same men, Lord Smith, Lord Jones, 
Lord Brown, and Lord Robinson: The 
point to concentrate on was, that under 
the party system we were governed by 
men who had control of wealth, of the 
papers, and of industries. The power of 
the private member is a thing of the past. 
The front benches settle the question 
to be decided and waste time over trivial 
matters which practically had no effect. 
Mr. Chesterton gave as an example the 
Education Bill. In the small town of 
Beaconsfield, where he lives, the question 
as to what religious education should be 
given did not cause a ripple in the school 
life, even members of the teaching staff 
hardly knew when there was a change of 
Government. Should we break away en- 
tirely from party ? He himself came from 
an old Liberal family, and all his instincts 
were Liberal, but the whole thing was 
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false, and if the present official Liberalism 
continued, democracy would have to die. 

Some discussion followed, and several 
questions were put to the lecturer mainly 
as to what alternative he would suggest 
for party government, Mr. Chesterton 
replied that the first instinct of the man 
who got into a swamp was not to reflect 
what a pensive and tedious occupation 
walking on dry land was, but to try to get ` 
out of the swamp. 

Mr. Hilaire Belloc made a most forcible 
speech, a vigorous attack on party govern- 
ment in any form. After stating that he 
had no private axe to grind, and that he 
came out of Parliament of his own accord 
to stand as a witness before the Courts, he 
added that he had personal friends on each 
side, and had great respect for them in 
their private capacity, but when at West- 
minster they were mere puppets, pulled 
by a party string. Mr. Belloc said many 
people were under the impression that 
party government was the only form to be 
employed, and did not know that it did 
not obtain in France, Germany, Italy or 
Russia. We had got past the moral 
danger of our party system and reached 
the practical one. Our position, he con- 
tinued, is perilous, in that the heads of 
Departments are inefficient, and were it 
not for the interference of permanent 
officials grave harm would be done to the 
State. He gave as a fighting programme 
the three following points :—To vote for 
the best man independent of party ; not 
to ask the candidate if he was in accord 
with any particular measure, but to insist 
that if the desired measure was not yiven 
facilities by the Government in, say two 
years, the candidate should oppose every 
other measure that was brought forward ; 
and, thirdly, to extract a pledge from the 
candidate before the constituency to 
refuse the party whip. 

A vote of thanks to the two speakers 
brought the proceedings to a close. 


normal year. 


in March. 


or 2 per cent. on the total of £27,791 
53. 3d. 
recent years, he held that this was very 
satisfactory. 


re-elected. The cordial thanks 
contributors were given to Mr. H. Byng 
Kenrick (president), Mr. Edgar Chatfeild 
Clarke (hon. treasurer), Mr. 


W. Marshall (hon. auditor), and they were 
re-elected. The proceedings closed with 
a vote of thanks to the trustees of Dr. 
Williams's Library for the use of rooms 
for the meetings of the Fund during the 
past year, and to the chairman for his 
services in the chair. 
Abstract of Annual Report and Accounts. 

After a feeling reference to the death 
of the Rev. 8. A. Steinthal, who, along 
with the Rev. H. W. Crosskey and Messrs. 
Harry Rawson and A. W. Worthington 
was one of the original promoters of the 
Fund in 1882, the Report continues :— 

‘“ The subscribers may be interested 
to know that, after a careful examination 
of ministerial salaries and other funds then 
in existence, the amount originally esti- 
mated to be required was £4,000 perannum, 
but notwithstanding the generous rcsponse 
that has been made from time to time 
to the appeals for its support, the income 
of the Fund is still only about £1,400, 
leaving a considerable sum still to be 
secured if the aims of its founders are to 
be attained. It is therefore satisfactory 
to know that this subject is still receiv- 
ing the consideration of an influential 
and representative Committee. 

“To fill the vacancy on the Board caused 
by the death of the Rev..S. A. Steinthal, 
the Rev. F. K. Freeston was elected a 
manager, and Mr. John Harrison was 
elected in the place of the Rev. C. C. Coe, 
who had resigned his place on the Board.’’ 

The treasurer’s accounts showed that 
during the year £1,244 3s. 4d. had been 
expended in grants, £200 had been invested, 
and there was a balance in hand, £406 
15s. 8d. The amount paid in grants 
exceeds that for the year 1809 by about £32. 


THE SUSTENTATION FUND. 
ANNUAL MEETING. 

THE annual meeting of the contributors 
to the Sustentation Fund for the Aug- 
mentation of Ministers’ Stipends was held 
in Dr. Williams's Library, London, on 
Wednesday, February 8, 1911. The 
president, Mr. W. Byng Kenrick, was in 
the chair, and there were also present 
the Rev. Dr. Carpenter, Mr. Grosvenor 
Lee, Mr. R. Blake, Rev. F. K. Freeston, 
Rev. W. H. Drummond, Mr. Lewis 
Williams, Mr. Edgar Chatfeild Clarke 
(hon. treasurer), and Mr. Frank Preston 
(hon. secretary). Apologies for absence 
were received from Messrs. J. Dendy, W. 
Long, J. Harrison, P. Worsley, and the 
Rev. J. Harwood. 

In moving the adoption of the annual 
report, the chairman called attention to 
the original purpose of the founders of the 
Sustentation Fund, namely, that it should 
stimulate religious life in the churches, 
and should not have the deadening effect 
upon local effort which was often produced 
by endowments. The Fund had been 
administered in this way, and returns 
showed that on the whole the effect had 
been to increase the local contribution 
towards the minister’s salary, 


KING'S WEIGH HOUSE CHURCH. 


On Sunday evening, February 5, the 
congregation at the King’s Weigh House 
was augmented by a number of young 
people employed in various West End 
establishments who had been invited to 
attend. The Rev. E. W. Lewis gave an 
earnest address on ‘‘ The Divine Care,” 
and Stainer’s ‘‘ Lead, Kindly Light” 
was beautifully rendered by the choir. 
At the close of the service Mrs. Archibald 
Mackirdy recited Walt Whitman’s ‘‘ The 
Singer in the Prison,'? accompanied by 


In presenting: the accounts the hon. 
treasurer said that the past had been a 
The balance standing to 
the credit of the Fund was partly due 
to the non-payment of grants made on 
account of the death orremovelof ministers, 
and also to the need of kecping a balance 
in hand for the payments which fell due 
Referring to the investments 
of the Fund he pointed out that there had 
been a small depreciation of £540 9s. 4d., 


In view of the fall of stocks in 


The retiring managers, Messrs. Edgar 
Chatfeild Clarke and John Dendy, were 
of the 


Frank 
Preston (hon. secretary), and Mr. Edwin 
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taking the part of the “‘singer.’’ Mrs.. 
Mackirdy is perhaps better known as 
Olive Malvery, author of ‘‘ The Soul 
Market,’ a book which records the 
author’s experiences in the poorest parts 
of London, when, under various disguises, 
she sought employment as a working-girl 
in order to gather information as to the 
actual conditions of life among the people. 

Mrs. Mackirdy, who is a native of India, 

has acquired a perfect command of English, . 
and the recitation was entirely in harmony 

with the devotional service which had 

preceded it. All present were invited 

to adjourn to the club-rooms of tke Insti- 

tute at the conclusion of the service in 

order that they might have an oppo: tunity 

of seeing the building, and of becoming 

acquainted with Mr. and Mrs. Lewis, and 

Mrs. Mackirdy. A similar service will 

be held every Sunday evening during the 

present month. 


— 


DR. CARPENTER’S LECTURES AT 


ESSEX HALL.. 

On Tuesday evening Dr. J. Estlin Car- 
penter, Principal of Manchester College 
Oxford, delivered a lecture at Essex 
Hall, Essex-street, Strand, to a large 
audience, chiefly composed of men. The 
lecture was under the auspices of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
and the President of the Association, Rev. 
Charles Hargrove, M.A., was in the chair. 
The lecture, entitled ‘‘ The Historical 
Jesus,’’ has already been delivered in 
Aberdeen, Dundee, Edinburgh, and Glas- 
gow, and is to be followed next Tuesday 
with the complementary lecture which will 
deal with the subject of ** The Theological 
Christ.” The topics are exciting keen 
interest tthe moment owing to the atten- 
tion which has been drawn to the question 
of the historicity of Jesus, in recent books 
and articles. Dr. Carpenter dealt with his 
subject in a brilliant address, which was 
listened to with the closest attention and 
frequently applauded. 


THE SOCIAL MO: EMENT. 


Tue SMOKE EvIL. 


Tue British Institute of Social Service 
has done good work in arranging for this 
winter a series of admirable conferences 
on current social questions. The most 
recent, that on ‘‘The Smoke Evil,” 
brought to light some extraordinary facts. 
Sir W. B. Richmond, from the chair, 
moved a resolution which asserted that 
“* the pollution of the air by coal smoke 
is injurious to public health and vitality, 
destructive to vegetation and works of 
art, and directly demoralising to the in- 
habitants of all large towns.” Dr. H. A. 
des Voeux, who seconded the resolution, 
said that the cost to London by the smoke 
nuisance was £5,000,000. In Glasgow 
a fog caused the death-rate to increase 
with enormous rapidity, and two fogs in 
that city in the autumn of 1909 had been 
responsible for 1,063 deaths, or as many 
as in the ** Black Week °’ in the South 
African War. But no notice was tıken 


Ithe organ and violin, Mrs. H. Adams | of the mortality in Glasgow, because we 
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were accustomed to it. Loss of sunshine 
was another evil produced by fog. During 
six months, from October 1 to March 31, 
while Bognor had 642 hours of sunshine, 
Birmingham had only 360, London 322, 
and Manchester 232. The Hon. Rollo 
Russell pointed out that the ordinary 
domestic fire wes the greatest offender 
in polluting the atmosphere, and Dr. John 
Owens said that 5 percent. of the coal 
burned in an ordinary house-grate was 
turned into soot. 

The next conference, to be held at the 
Library of the Passmore Edwards Settle- 
ment, Tavistock-place, on Friday, 17th 
inst., at 5 p.m., will discuss the subject 
of ** Organised Play.’ Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward, Miss E. C. Phelps, Miss K. Lewis, 
and Mr. Allan Broman will, with others, 
address the conference. 


TRADE BOARDS. 

In accordance with the Regulations of 
July 25, 1910, the Board of Trade have 
now established a Trade Board for those 
branches of the ready-made and wholesale 
bespoke tailoring trade in Great Britain 
which are engaged in making garments to 
be worn by male persons. The Board 
consists of ten representatives of em- 
ployers in tke trade who are occupiers cf 
factories and are not habitually engaged 
in sub-contracting, three representatives 
cf other employers, and thirteen repre- 
sentatives of workers, in addition to the 
following ‘*‘ appointed members,’’ viz., 
Mr. W. B. Yates (chairman), Mr. E. Aves, 
Mr. J. Burnett, Sir C. G. Hyde, and the 
Hon. Lily Montagu. 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. 

The growth of a class of ** unemploy- 
ables °’ has brought to the foreground of 
public discussion the question of the de- 
sirability of supplementing our elementary 
education by some course of preparation 
for the actual tasks of adult life. We 
are indebted to a recent issue of the 
Manchester Guardian for the following 
interesting comment on a forthcoming 
event :— 

“* The cenference which has been 
arranged to take place at the London 
Guildhall, cn February 28, by Sir Richard 
Stapley, Sir Ernest Hatch, Mr. Robert 
Applegerth, and Mr. W. R. E. Coles, on 
industrial training, promises to be of con- 
siderable importance. The reports of the 
Poor Law Commission and the Depart- 
mental Committcesonthe trainingof youth 
have proved the need fcr continuation of 
training through the pericd of adolescence 
in order to produce mere genuinely em- 
ployable workers. The City and Guilds 
of London Institute have fer years past 
been doing something in this way, with 
the result that those whom they have 
taken under their wing have succeeded 
where cthers have failed. The conference 
desires that all shall have the opportunities 
which hitherto have fallen to the few, and 
calls for legislative intervention. The idea 
is that there should be a national system 
of industrial, professional, and commercial 
training, to which the children shall pass 
without interval, and as a matter of course 
(unless the parents are prepared to under- 
take their future training) and for a definite 
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PERSONAL. 
Tue President of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, Rev. Charles Har- 


grove, M.A., has spent a busy fortnight in 
London and elsewhere. On the 26th ult. he 
attended the jubilee meetings of the Liverpool 
Domestic Mission, and two days later crossed 
to Dublin, where he preached on Sunday, the 
29th, and delivered an address the following 
evening on the work of the International 
Congress, with special reference to the recent 
meetings in Berlin in August last. Returning 
to England, Mr. Hargrove was present at 
meetings of the various committees cf the 
Association at Essex Hall, meetings dealing 
with the home and foreign mission work of the 
Association, as well as with the routine work 
of the society, and the arrangements for the 
forthcoming Whitweek meetings, in connec- 
tion with which some interesting announce- 
ments will shortly be made, including the 
Essex Hall lecture which is to be delivered 
by Professor Eucken. On Sunday, February 5, 
Mr. Hargrove preached at Unity Church, 
Islington ; on Monday he was at the meeting 
on friendly relations between this country 
and Germany, when Professor Harnack deli- 
vered a notable address; on Tuesday he tcok 
part in the annual meeting of the National 
Education Society, and presided at the meeting 
which was held at Essex Hall for Dr. Carpen- 
ter’s lecture on ‘‘ The Historical Jesus ’’; and 
on Wednesday he was engaged for several hours 
at Essex Hall, and presided over the meeting 
of the Executive of the Association. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Tue Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter wiil give the 
second of two public lectures at Essex Hall 
on Tuesday, February 14, his subject being 
‘The Theological Christ.”” - The chair will be 
taken at 8 p.m., and admission will be frec. 
The subject of the first lecture was ** The His- 
torical Jesus.”” 

Tus Rev. W. H. Drummond will give the 
first of a series of three lectures on ** Biography 
in the New Testament ”” at the Central Train- 
ing Institute, King’s Weigh House, cn Tues- 
day, February 14, at 8 p.m. His subject will 
be ‘‘ The Origin and Growth of an Historical 
Portrait.’ 


Tur address on ** The Message of the West 
to the East,’’ delivered by the Rev. J. M. 
Lloyd Thomas at the anniversary meeting cf 
the Brahmo Somaj on January 28, wiil be 
published in full as a supplement to the next 
issue of the Christien Commcnwealth Feb- 
ruary 15. 


Ir is announced that on March $ there will 
be a meeting at Essex Hall, at which Mr. Har- 
grove will deliver anaddress upon the meetings 
of the International Congress in Berlin, and Dr. 
C. Herbert Smith will speak upon the subsequent 
pilgrimage of a large party cf Unitaiians to 
Hungary in connection with the Francis 
David celebrations. The addresses will be 
illustrated by a fine series of lantern slides 
which have been obtained, many of them 
from photos. of members of the party. This 
meeting will he free. 


—_ 


A CORRESPONDENT draws attention to an 
error which appeared in the memorial notice 
of the late Mr. P. M. Martineau in our last 
issue. It is stated that Mr. Martineau’s name 
appears jn the list of members of the London 
Domestic Mission, and as a member of the com- 
mittee in 1857, ‘‘less than two years after 


period, to be thoroughly trained under | the foundation of the socicty.’? The society 


fully qualified instructors. 


. 


| was founded in 1835. 
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NEWS OF THE CHURCHES. 


Special Netice to Correspondents.—Items of 
news for this column should be sent immedi- 
ately after the event, and should reach the 
editor on Wednesday, except in the case of 
meetings held too late in tho week to make 
this possible, 

Hungary.—Dr. Herbert-Smith has reccived 
letters of acknowledgment frcm Professcr 
Borés and Mr. Jozan of the presents cent 
them by the English Unitarians, who visited 
Hungary last summer. Professor Porós says : 
—** Indecd, I do not know what to gay. 
Browning and Tennyson and a fair kit of 
England have arrived safely. All of them 
are so elegant that I wonder how they will 
feel at home in a mcdest Hungarian Laure. 
One thing I know, they represent the kest 
friendships ard the deepest religious f£ym- 
pathy. Ihave always had England very rear 
to my heart, but henceforth I must feel that 
my long and intimate connection with gecd 
old England has reached a higher peak than 
I could have ever thought of. Pray assure 
all friends in my name that I appreciate their 
friendly feeling very much, but was unworthy 
of such valuable gifts. I did nothing moro 
than a good friend does every time he may. 
I did but repay a very small portion of that 
many-sided goodness you are actually dcing 
from year to year to our yourg koys ard 
girls, sons and daughters.’’ Mr. Jozan writes: 
“* It is very kind of you to remember and rate 
so highly the services Y had dore during your 
visit to Hungary last summer. The attention 
shown to you as friends frcm far away wes 
more than repaid by the gererovs intercst, 
and the heroic perseverance you have all 
witnessed during the proceedings cf a wkcle 
week of Jubilee. I for one feel that I have 
only done that which it was my duty to do, 
considering the great benefit bestowed upon 
me when a student at Oxford, and also upon 
my church ever since its foundation. It is 
indeed we ourselves that are under obligations 
to you and your peofle.’’ 

Aberdare: Jubilee Services.—Serviccs to 
commemorate the 50th anriversary of the 
Highland-place Unitarian Church were held 
on Sunday, January 29, when the Rev. J. 
Tyssul Davies, B.A., Newport, preached, and 
Miss Helen Brooke Herford, of London, yaid 


WOLSEY 
HALL, 
OXFORD. 
POSTAL TUITIER 


FOR MIN'ETEFS & LAYMEN 
Beginners and Advanced Students in 


THEOLOCY. 
C.T. Hebrew Textual Criticism 
N.Y. Greek Comparativ: Feligion 
Bible Study IJhlosophy of Religion 
Exegesis Christian Evidences 
Dogmatics Euler by 
H-miletics Classics, «c., c, «e. 


FOR INDEPENDENT STUDY 
without:ny Examination in vicw,lor 


LONDON MATRICULATION, 


Ministerial Exams, & al) Degrees. viz. 
B.A., B.Sc, B.Sc. (Econ.) LL.B., 


Í PROSPECTUS 
post free from 
Í the WARDEN, 
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a visit and addressed a meeting in the after- 
noon. 

Blackpoo!, North Shore.—At the annual 
meeting of the congregation of the Unitarian 
Free Church steady progress was reported 
in regard to all the activities of the church. 
The number of members has increased, and 
new organisations have been started with 
every prospect of success. 
 tslington: Unity Church.— The Rev. Charles 
Hargrove, M.A., of Leeds, president of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
preached at Unity Church morning and even- 
ing on Sunday, February 5. Mr. E. Capleton 
conducted the devotional part of the service. 

Newcastie-sn-Tyne: The late Rev. J. C. 
Street.—At the Church of the Divine Unity, 
New Bridge-street, Newcastle, last Sunday 
. morning, the Rev. Alfred Hall made reference 
in the course of his sermon to the loss sustained 
. hy the death of the Rev. James C. Street. He 
said 40 years had elapsed since Mr. Street 
ceased to minister from that pulpit, and to 
labour ‘in Newcastle for progressive, social, 
and moral movements, which were unpopular 
then. and which had only made their way 
through the faithful strenuous labours of such 
men as Mr. Street. A fresh generation had 
arisen, and perhaps few of the citizens were 
. mindful of the work he did, yet “he was of 
note among the Apostles,” a fearless advocate 
of temperance reform, and a pleader for the 
distressed and outcast. He visited the slums 
of the city, and disturbed the culpable acquies- 
cence of the time in the existing evils by pub- 
lishing his adventures in a pamphlet, entitled 
“The Night Side of Neweastle.’’ He strove 
valiantly for every cause he espoused, and never 
shirked a controversy by which truth could be 
spread abroad. -At the conclusion cf the 
service, the Dead March from ‘‘ Saul’’ was 
played. Immediately afterwards there was a 
meeting of the congregation to pass a resolu- 
tion of sympathy with the members of Mr. 
Street’s family. Sir Joseph Baxter Ellis, in 
proposing the resolution, paid a warm tribute 
to the work of Mr. Street. He said that when 
they considered the strenuousness and devo- 
tion of-his life, the many labours which he had 
accomplished,and the sorrows and trials he had 
to meet, it was remarkable that Mr. Street had 
reached his eightieth year. With brilliance as 
a writer. and eloquenceasa preacher, he united 
all the ability of a capable man of affairs. Mr. 
Street was prominent in all local movements 
‘for the welfare of the people, and it was no 
exaggeration to say that thousands must have 
thanked God that they had come under the 
influence of such a man. Mr. John Smith, the 
oldest member of the church, seconded the 
resolution, which was agreed to, the congre- 
gation standing. 


North Lancashire and Westmorland Associa- 
tion.—The quarterly meeting of this Associa- 
tion was held on Saturday, February 4, at 
Ansdell, when a fairly representative gathering 
from. the constituent churches assembled. 
After tea a public meeting was presided over 
by Mrs. Halstead the president of the Associa- 
tion. - The Rev. J. °C. Pollard made feeling 
allusion to the DE departure of the 
secretary, Mr. E. S. Heywood, and his family 
to Canada. Shek addresses were given by 
the Rev. H. V. Mills on ** Some Preventable 
Diseases,’’ the Rev. W. T. Bushrod on 
‘‘ Temperance,’ and the Rev. C. Trevers on 
““ The Inheritance of the Child,’’ and a dis- 
cussion followed. The next meeting of the 
Association will be held at Chorley on the 
second Saturday in May. The new secretary 
is the Rev. W. T. Bushrod, The Manse, Chorley. 

Scarborough: Westhorcugh Church. — The 
annual meeting of the Westborough Church 
was held on Friday evening, February 3, the 
chair being taken by Mr. Thomas Kettle, 
The report read by the secretary, Mr. G. H. 
Harling, stated that the attendance at the 
Sunday services showed a satisfactory increase, 


while the Sunday-school, the Young People’s 
Guild, and other organisations of the church 
were in a healthy and prosperous condition. 
The financial statement submitted by the 
was also satis- 
factory, certain loans having been paid off, 
and the amount due to the treasurer last year 
11d. The Rev. 
“ Some 
Aspects of Church Life from the Ministerial 


treasurer, Mr. W, Whitley, 


of £22 13s. reduced to £2 15s. 
J. Wain delivered: an address on 
Dendy Agate, 


Point of View.’ The Rev. 


B.A., who was pastor of the church thirty 


years ago, and Mr. T. G. Graham also spoke. 
A resolution of condolence with the relatives 
of the late Mr. George Padley, who was for 


many years a trustee and churchwarden, was 


carried in silence. 

The South-East Wales Unitarian Society.— 
The quarterly meetings of the Society were 
held on January 30 at Highland-place, Aber- 
dare, the President, Mrs. Reid, of Swansea, 
in the chair. There was a large and repre- 
sentative gathering of delegates from the 
various churches. In the course of the 


meeting the Rev. J. Tyssul Davis, B.A., of 
Newport, drew attention to a struggle for 


religious liberty now going on at a Cardiff Bap- 
tist Church, where one of the trustees is en- 
deavouring to enforce the terms of the trust 
deed upon a minister and congregation who 
take a more liberal view of Christian truth 
than the trust deed makes provision for. 
He asked leave to move the following resolu- 
tion, which, upon being scconded by the Rey. 
J. Park Davies, B.A., B.D., was unanimously 
carried. ‘The members of the South-East 
Wales Unitarian Society desire to place cn 
record their sympathy with the minister, 
deacons, and congregation of Longcross-street 
Baptist Church, Cardiff, in the struggle they 
are now making for religious freedcm ard 
progressive theological thought.’’ The minis- 
ter of Longcross-street Church, in ackrowledg- 
ing the receipt of the resoluticn, writes to the 
Secretary of the Society: “* We welcome the 
sympathy and support of the Unitariars. 1 
can understand much better now than ever 
before what it has cost Unitarians thrcugh a 
long period to maintain this freedcm.’’ He 
concludes with these words: ‘‘ Liberal Chris- 
tianity is going to win here as elsewhere.”’ 
The ordinary business of the Society having 
been disposed of the President, Mrs. Reid, 
extended to the congregation at Highland- 
place the heartiest congratulations cf ihe 
Society on their attaining this year their 
jubilee as a church. 

Van Mission Conference in Manchester.— 
A conference of missioners and miristers 
interested in the Unitarian Van Missicn was 
held in the Memorial Hall on Monday last, 
under the auspices cf the Micsicnery Corfer- 
ence which originated the movement. The 
Revs. Charles Roper and T. P. Spedding 
attended as representatives of the British ard 
Foreign Unitarian Association. Addresses 
were given by the Revs. J. Morley Mills ard 
T. P. Spedding, which were followed by dis- 
cussion. The idea of the Conference was to 
review the present situation in the light cf 
past experience, and to consider any criticisms 
and suggestions that might be offered. Ques- 
tions of method and organisation were dis- 
cussed, and useful hints given by mi-sicrers 
who had laboured under difficulties. In the 
course of his remarks Mr. Spedding stated that 
altogether 150 ministers had taken part in the 
work. Of course, not all were equally adapted 
for it. A process of natural selection went on. 
Men who were not suited to the work fell out 
in course of time. They had now 80 splerdid 
missionaries, men fit to go anywhere. There 
was a body of 34 amorest these whem no 
church could better. But more men were 
wanted, especially this year, in view of the 
return of the Scotch van. It had been sug- 
gested that fewer men could do the work. 
That might involve the creation of four or 


considerations, such a proposal was financially 
out of the question. There was a deficit on 
the year’s working of £210. Next year, 
owing to the lamented death of Mrs. Bayle 
Bernard, another £150 would have to be 
raised, or the deficit would ke £360, But on 
its merits he favoured the present system of 
voluntary missioners. It was certainly the 
best from the point of view of interesting the 
churches. 

Women’s League.—Taking advantage of 
the presence of the organising secretary in the 
town of Aberdare, the ladies of the church 
held a meeting on Sunday afternoon, January 
29, at which Miss Helen Herford introduced 
the League to their notice ard explaired its 
aim and objects. Some discussion follcwed 
the address, after which it was resolved to 
affiliate the Women’s Society with the League. 
The League’s organising secretary attended 
a meeting of the Monton Church Women’s 
Union on Wednesday, February 1, and gave 
an address on the work of the League. At the 
close a resolution of affiliation was passed 
unanimously. A meeting of the local branch 
of the League at Pendleton was held on Monday 
evening, February 6, at which Miss Helen 
Herford gave an address on ‘‘ The League 
and its Development.’ There was a large 
attendance and avery good discussion followed. 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 


Loxpox Foes. 

It was claimed by Sir James Crichton- 
Browne, at the annual dinner of the Sani- 
tary Inspectors’ Association, that the 
winter atmosphere in London had been 
purified considerably by practical sanita- 
tion. Within recent years there had been 
a marked decrease in the frequency and 
intensity of London fogs. Only twenty 
years ago as many as 50 fogsy days were 
noted in the $0 days of the winter three 
months, and since then there had been a 
steady diminution, so that during the 
winter of 1909-10 the number of fogg 
days was only 11. Sunshine, of course, 
had increased proportionately—from an 
average of 55 hours of bright sunshine 
during the winter months twenty years 
ago to 95 hours in recent years. 


ART IN THE East END. 

Mr. ae Aitken, the newly appointed 
keeper cf the Tate Gallery, who has been 
Director of the Whitechapel Art Gallery for 
ten years, believes with Canon Barnett that 
you must give the people of the East End 

‘what they do not want.’’ The result 
of carrying out this theory in practice is 

that three millions sh visited the gal- 
lery during the last ten years. Mr. 
Aitken does not think ae people who have 
appreciated the exhibitions so much are 
often stimulated to visit other galleries, 
‘* The working people do not go far afield,” 
he told a Daily News interviewer. “ Some 
of their children tell me that they have never 
even seen St. Paul's. In the poorer 
districts of the East End if you want the 
people to see things you have got to bring 
ihem right into their midst.”’ 

X $ x 

Mr. Aitken’s testimony to the work done 
among the children is of special interest. 
‘“ We have had 200 to 300 as soon as the 


five paid missioners; and, apart from all other | doors were opened, their visit being allowed 
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to count as work if we superintended. I 
would give them a little lecture, and then 
they were divided up into small parties 
and taken round, Afterwards they had to 
write an essay on what they had seen. 
Their intelligence and the rapidity with 
which they take things in are extra- 
ordinary.’’ 


$* A GARDEN Lanp.”? 
The sixteenth issue of ** One and All 


Gardening,” the popular annual which is | 


issued by the Agricultural and Horticultural 
Association, contains a number of articles 
on all sorts of pleasant subjects connected 
with gardening, and has illustrations on 
every page. Mr. E.O. Greening, the editor, 
who was one of the first to join Mr. Joseph 
Fels in establishing the Vacant Lands 


Association in London, is anxious to see | 


England converted into a veritable ** gar- 
den land,’’ and in an article on this subject 
he draws up a comprehensive plan for 
converting the existing Horticultural 
Societies of the Kingdom into centres of 
teaching and propaganda work with that 
object in view, We notice that at the 
annual meeting of the Agricultural and 


Horticultural Association it was decided to | 
devote 10 per cent. of the surplus profits | 


in future to ** educational, propagandist 
and public work.”? This is an excellent 
idea, and should help to stimulate general 
interestin the ‘‘ beautification movement ”” 


to which Mr. Greening has devoted so | 


many years. 


DRAMATIC PERFORMANCE of 
J “The Golden Wedding” and “The 
Visit” will be given at the Passmore Edwards’ 
Hall, on Friday, February 24, at 8 o’clock. 
Arranged by Miss ALIC£ ODGERS, in aid of 
“John Pound’s House.” Prozrammes of 
admission, price 23. 6d. each, may be had from 
the Secretary of the Club, Miss M. Jones, 
Brenley, Mitcham, or from any Member of the 
Committee. ; 
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SUSTENTATION FUND, 


for the Augmentation of 
Ministers’ Stipends. 


AT the Annual General Meeting of 
s 


Contributors, held in Dr. Williams’s 
Library, London, at 12.30 p.m. on 
Wednesday, February 8, 1911, Mr. W. 
BYNG KENRICK in the Chair, 


The Annual Report and Balance Sheet 
were presented, and the following Reso- 
lutions adopted, viz. :— 

That the Report snd Accounts as now read, 

be adopted, and printed for circulation 


among the Contıibutorsand Friends of the 
Fund. 


That the retiring Managers, Messrs. Edgar’ 


Chatfeild Clarke and John Dendy, whose 
term of office has expired, having been 
nominated, and the requisite number of 
voting papers having been produced, be and 
are hereby re-elected as Managers of the 
Fund. 


That the sincere thanks of the Contributors 
be tendered to Mr. W. Byrg Kenrick for 
his services as President during the past 
year, and that he be re-elected for the 
year 1911. 


That the cordial thanks of the Contributors 
be given to Mr. Edgar Chatfeild Clarke for 
his services as Honorary Treasurer daring 
the pıst year, and that he be re-appointed 
to tte office for the coming year. 


That the thanks of tbe Contributors be 
given to Mr. Frank Preston for bis services 
during the past year, and that he be 
appointed Honorary Secretary for the 
year 1911. 


That the services of Mr. Edwin W. Marshall, 
as Hon. Auditor, be gratefully acknow- 
ledged, and that he be requested to accept 
the office for the year 1911. 


That the Contributors heartily thank the 
Trustees of Dr. Williams's Library, who 
have generously granted the use of rooms 
for the Meetings of the Fund during the 
past year. 


That the thanks of the Meeting be given to 
the Chairman for his services in the Chair 


BANK STREET CHAPEL 


AND 


Chesham Unitarian Congregation, 
BURY. 


GRANI 


BANK STREET „SCHOOL, BURY, 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, Feb. !5th—I8th, 191. 


OBJECT: To raise a sum of 81,500 towards the North-East Lancashire Unitarian 
Missions’ Jubilee Fund of £5,000, 


The Bazaar will be opened 


On WEDNESDAY, at 2.30, by 
E. PARTINGTON, Esq., J.P. 
of Glossop. | 
Chairman: J. KENTISH WRIGHT, Esq., | 
Nottingham. | 
On THURSDAY, at 2.30, by | 
C. SYDNEY JONES, Esq, M.A., | 
of Liverpool. | 
Chairman; J. Hart Brooks, Esq., Hyde. 


On FRIDAY, at 6.30, by 
THE CHILDREN. 


On SATURDAY, at 2.30, by 
DAVID HEALEY, Esg., J.P., 
of Heywood. 
Chairman : EGBERT STEINTHAL, Esq., 
Withington. 


I Wiii Readers oF “The Inquirer”? please help? 
ı Please send gifts of money to the Bazaar Treasurer, Mr. J. HOWARD HALL, 16, Heywood 
Street, Bury ; and gifts of goods to the Secretary, Mrs, E. M. DENNIS, 1, Parkhills Road, Bury. 


MANCHESTER COLLEGE, OXFORD 


Principal : 
Rey. J.E.CARPENTER, M.A., D.D., D.Litt. 


Session 1911-1912. 


{ CANDIDATES for admission should send 
in their applications without delay to tho 
S2eretarics. 

BURSARY of £50 a year ; EXHIBITION 
of £70 a year; SCHOLARSHIP of £90 a 
year offered to undergraduate Students for the 
Ministry. 

BURSARIES tcnable at the College offered 
to Students for the Ministry. 

Dr. DANIEL JONES BURSARY offered 
to Ministers for further period of study. 

ARLOSH SCHOLARSHIP of £120 per 
annum open to Students for the Ministry who 
have graduated with distinction at any British 
or Jrish University. 

For further particulars apply to the PRINCI- 
PAL, or to the Rev. Henry Gow, 3, John- 
street, Hampstead, London, N.W. 

A. H. Worrnrncron, B.A., ) 
Henry Gow, B.A., 


Hon. 
J Secs. 


Provincial Assembly of London and 
Southern Counties, 


ILFORD UNITARIAN CHURGH 


Appeal for £625. 


ey Committee of the Provincial Assembly 

feel that the time has come when a 
Resident Minister should be appointed to take 
charge of the new and promising congregation 
at Ilford, which, being situate in a rapid y 
growing neighbourhood, has unique oppor- 
tunities of building up a strong and successful 
church. It will be necessary, first of all, to 
improve the financial pcsition by paying off 
the balance of the money due on the church 
premises. The total cost of these, including a 
lecture room, has been £2,000, which has been 
reduced to £625. This £625 is the sum due on 
loan from the Chapel Building Fund, and if 
not cleared off, it will have to be repaid at the 
rate of £50a year. If, however, the debt can 
be extinguished now, steps will be taken to 
appoint a settled minister without delay. The 
ordinary income ot the Church is about £125 a 
year, aud the crdinary expenses about £50 
The congregation have coatributed all they can 
reasonably be expected, both to repayment of 
the building loan and to current income. 
Tiere are 110 members on the church roll, and 
during the two years since the present church 
building was opened, the average attendance 
has been, morning 40, evening 85. Associated 
with the church there is a Literary and Dis- 
cussion Society with 60 members, a ladies’ 
sewing circle, a branch of the League of 
Unitarian and other Liberal Chris'ian women 
and a sma!l Sunday School. 

The committee of the Provincial Assembly 
therefore appeal on behalf of the Ilford Con- 
gregation for a sum sufficient to wipe off tke 
above remaining debt, in crder that a resident 
minister may be appointed as soon as possible. 

H. Gow, Chairman. j 
E. WORTHINGTON, Treasurer. 
W. H. DRUMMOND, Minister. 
R. P. FARLEY, Secretary. 

Donations to tbe special fund may be sent to 
the Treasurer of the Assembly, E. WORTHING- 
TON, Esq., 59, Clarendon-ro:d, London, W. 


First List of Donations. 


SET Pate 
Mr. Jas. Beale... Mr Ae 00:00 
Mr. C. Hawksley D050 250 
Mr. F. Nettlefold Er 509 
Mr. ©. F. Pearson ae “an re ADA) 
Mr. Ronald P. Jones... 35 10200 
Mr. J. $. Lister... 10 0 0 
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Schools, 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, 
NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 


In the country, four miles from Crewe. 
Preparatory Department recently added. Boys 
admitted on the Foundation at half fees, 


For particulars apply to the HEAD MASTER, 
or to the Clerk to the Governors, 38, Barton 
Arcade, Manchester. 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL, 
AND BOARDING ScHooL FoR GIRLS, 
Hicuearer, LONDON, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Littan Tarpor, B.A., Honours Lond. Pre- 
aration for London Inter. Arts ard Matricu- 
ation, Senior Cambridge Local, and Associated 
Board (Music). Healthy situation, Hockey, 
Cricket, and Swimming. Special terms for 
dıughters of Unitarian ministers.—Apply to 


the Heap MISTRESS. 

y AVERLEY SCHOOL, SHERWOOD 
Rise, NOTTINGHAM. Head Master: Mr. 

H. T. Facon, B.A. Boarders. Home in- 

fluence. Private field opposite school. Tele- 

phone. 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS. 
—Co-educational. Thororgh all-round 
education, from six years upwards, preparing 
without break for universities and professions, 
&c. Special attention to phyaitatan moral 
development. Handicrafts well taught. All 
religious opinions honourably respected. 
Bracing air, model buildings, efficient staff. 
Entire charge of pupils from abroad. 
Principa? : J. H. N. STEPHENSON,M.A. (Oxon). 
Head of Junior School : Mrs. N. STEPHENSON. 


TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE. 


For Matriculation, Responsions, B.A., Scholarships, 
and Professional Preliminaries. 


Tuiti:n in Latin, Greek, French, German, Italian, 
Spanish, Mathematics, Mechanics, Physics, Chemistry, 
Psychology, Logic, Political Economy, Book-keeping. 

The Staff includes Graduates cf Oxford, Cambridge, 
London, and Royal Universities. 

Address— 

Mr. J. CHARLESTON, B.A. (Hons. Oxon. and Lond.), 
Burlington Correspondence College. Birkbeck Bank 
Chambers, London, W.C. 


INGING and MUSIC taught by 

JOSUSCIENCE, systematic transmita- 

tion of passion into power. Fee, per letter, 

one-tenth of weekly income. Proceedsdeveted 

to Song Mis:ions of H-aliny.—Tuomas RAY- 
MOND, 26, Shubbery-street, Kidderminster. 


STEWART'S SHORTHAND ACADEMY 


104, High Holborn. 


Iiuserr STEWART'S simplified system of 
learnivg (Pitman’s) Shorthand. 120 words a 
minute guaranteed in six weeks. Terms very 
moderate. Postal lessons.—Write for pro- 
spectus to THE PRINCIPAL. 


NEW MEETING DAY SCHOOLS, 


KIDDERMINSTER. (Giris’ Department.) 
EAD MISTRESS WANTED.— 


Trained, certificated Teacher. Com- 
mencing salary; £100.—Applications to Ohair- 
man, Kev. J. B. SrroxGkE, The Mange, cr to 
Correspondent, A. G. Horxixs, E-q., 111, 
Mill-streer. 


MANCHESTER FIRST CIRCUIT CHURCH, 
Brook A Bevintton, Gretta Lor Urmston. 


CIRCUIT BAZAAR, 


THURSDAY; FRIDAY, SATURDAY, 
March 30, 31, and April I, 


Board and Residence, &c. 


OURNEMOUTH. — Elvaston, West 

Cliff, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the 
Highcliff Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard 
tables. Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff 
Promenade. Due south. Near Unitarian 
Church, Illustrated Tariff — Apply Mre. 
Pocock. 


hie NGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH, 

A HOLIDAY AND HEALTH RESORT for 
Ladies. Advantages for girls visiting alone. 
Through trains from Midlands and the North. 
—Prospectus from Miss JONES. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. — “ Cran- 
kK) tock,’ 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE and FLATS; 
most comfortable throughout. Sea View, 
excellent cuisine, billiard aud smoke room, 
sanitary certificate.—Mr, and Mrs. SIDNEY P. 
POTTER. 


ES CHATER, Pines House, Crow- 
borough, Sussex.—Private Nursing and 
Convalescent Home. 800 feet high. Sandy 
soil, beautiful scenery. baths, massage, and 
electrical treatment. Nerve and chronic cases 
received. Doctors’ and patients’ references. 


n9 LET, Small Holding, 2) acres. 
Good Farm House and Outbuildings ; 
near chapel and station. Rent £14. Some of 
the rooms sub-let for occasional orcupation, 
service required.—Apply, GEORGE Norcurt, 
Esq.,Solicitor, Museum-street, Ipswich, Suffolk. 


Me: FOR THIS !—Parcel of over 

300 patterns of charming Irish Linen 
Spring Costume Fabric, “ Flaxzella.” Wears 
for years. Wide range lovely colours ; wash- 
able, durable.—Write, Hurron’s, 5, Larne, 
Ireland. 


EMNANTS! REMNANTS!!— 
Genuine White Art Tish Linen. Big 
pieces. Suitable for d’oyleys, traycloths, &e. 
Only 2s. 6d. bundle. Postage 4d. Irish linen 
il’ustrated catalogue free.—HUTTON's, 5, Larne, 
Treland. 


READ JOHN PAGE Hopps’ MONTHLY, 


THE COMING DAY. 


Prick THREEPENCE. 


Contents for FEBRUARY, 


The Law of Liberty. 

The Fear of Nerves. 

The Choice of a Vocation. 
The Curse of Conscription, 
The Sadhus of India. 
Cardinal Newman on Angels. 
Pre-Christian Morality. 
Saving Baptism. 

The Appeals of “ Cranks.” 
‘Russia in India. 

London in its Glory. 

Notes by the Way and Almonds and Raisins, 


A. C. FirIELp, 13, Clifford’s-inn 


LONDON : n. 
Fleet-street. y 


AS ts, Articles, 
and MS. of every description accurately 
aud intelligently typed. 1s. per 1,000 words. 
Also duplicating undertaken. Terms moderate. 
—E. P., 14, Buckley-road, Kilburn, N.W. 


BLAIN & HANKINSON, 
Pharmaceutical Chemists, 


69, Market Síreot, MANCHESTER. 


Continuing WOOLLEY S Dispensing and 
Retail Establishment. 


] TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 


DIRECTORS. 

Chairman—SIR ALEXANDER WALDEMAR LAW- 
RENCE, Bart. 
Deputy-Chairman—F. an A. HARDCASTLE, 
F.S.I. 

LESLIE T. BURNETT. | Miss CECIL GRADWELL. 
Miss ORME, HUMPHREY G. RUSSELL 
A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT 
FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS, 

Save 5/- Monthly. Subscription Pre- 
ference Shares of £20 each are iseued suitable 
for small investors. Payable 5/- monthly and 
they receive 4 per cent. interest. 

Preference Shares of £10 each now receive 
4 per cent. interest free of income tax. 

Deposits received at 3 and 33 per cent. free 
of income tax. 

Investments are withdrawable at any time 
on short notice. 

Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charger 
low. Prospectus free. 


HENRY T. WRIGHT, Manager. 


AiD 


STREET, 


SURGIGAL 


SOCIETY. 


Chief Office : 
SALISBURY SQUARE, FLEET 
LONDON, E.C. 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING 


President: THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF 
ABERDEEN, P.C., G.C.M.G., K.T. 


This Society was established in 1862 to supply 
Trusses, Elastic Stockings, Artificial Limbs. &c., 
and every other description of mechanical support, 
to the poor, without limit as to locality or disease. 
Water Beds and Invalid Chairs and Carriages are 
lent to the afflicted. It provides against imposi- 
tion by requiring the certificate of a Surgeon in 
each case. By special grant it ensures that 
every deserving applicant shall receive prompt 
assistance. 


40,401 Appliances given in year ending 
September, 1910. 


OVER 50) PATIENTS ARE RELIEYED e dat zE . 


S. 
Annual Subscription of DIA 
Liie Subscription of ... ; . e 
Entitles to Two Recommendations per annum. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS are 
earnestly solicited, and will be thankfully received 
by the Bankers, Messrs. Barclay & Co., Limi:ed, 
Lombard Street, or by the Secretary at the office 
of the Society. 

RICHARD C. TRESIDDER, Secretary, 


« BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS,LTD.. 27, Pilgrim-street, 
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